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PART IV. 


I know upon this earth one spot 

Where clinking coins, that clink as chains 
Upon the souls of men, are not ; 

Nor man is measured for his gains 

Of gold that streams with crimson stains. 





The rivers run unmastered yet, 
Unmeasured sweep their sable bredes : 
The pampas unpossessed is set 
With stormy banners of her steeds, 
That rival man in martial deeds. 


The snow-topped towers crush the clouds 
And break the still abode of stars, 

Like sudden ghosts in snowy shrouds, 
New broken through their earthly bars ; 

And condors hold with crooked hands 

The rocky limits of the lands. 


O men that fret as frets a main ! 
You irk one with your eager gaze 
Down in the earth for fat increase— 
Eternal talks of gold and gain, 
Your shallow wit, your shallow ways. . . 
And breaks my soul across the shoal 
As breakers break on shallow seas. 





Or shall chide my song from the sounding trees? 


The passionate sun and the resolute sea, 





These were my masters, and only these. 
Vot. IX., N.S. 1872. TT 
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These were my masters, and only these, 
And these from the first I obeyed, and they 
Shall command me now, and I shall obey 
As a dutiful child that is proud to please. 


These were my masters, and only these, _ 
And these from the first they were all to me— 
Throw a kiss to the sun, or a stone to the sea, 
Love if you like, or chide if you please. 


There never were measures as true as the sun, 
The sea hath a song that is passingly sweet, 
And yet they repeat, and repeat, and repeat— 

The same old runes though the new years run. 


By the unnamed rivers, in the Oregon north, 
That roll dark-heaved into turbulent hills, 
I have made my home. . . The wild heart thrills 





With memories, and a world storms forth. 


On the eminent peaks that are darkened with pine, 
Sable with shadows and voiced in storms, 
I have made my camps: majestic grey forms 

Of the thunder clouds they were companions of mine ; 


And face set to face, as do masters meet here, 
Have we talked, red-tongued, of the mysteries, 
Of the circling sun, of the oracled seas, 

While ye who judged me had mantled in fear. 


Some fragment of thought in the unpolished words, 

And a world of fierce freedom—I claim no more ; 
And what more would you have from the tender of herds 
And of horse on my ultimate Oregon shore ? 





From men unto God go you forth, as alone, 
Where the dark pines talk in their tones of the sea 
To the unseen God in a harmony 

Of the under seas, and know the unknown. 
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’*Mid the white Sierras, where they slope to the sea, 
Lie the pine-crowned peaks. Go dwell in the skies, 

And the thundering tongues of Yosemite 
Shall persuade you to silence, and you shall be wise. 


I but sing for the love of song and the few 
Who loved me first and shall love me last. . . 
The storm of yesterday! Lo! ’tis past, 

For never were clouds but the sun came through. 


Yea, men may deride, and the thing it is well ; 

Turn well and aside from the one wild note 

To the song of the birds with the tame, sweet throat ; 
But the sea sings on in his cave and shell. 





Let the white moons ride and the red stars fall, 

O great, sweet sea! O fearful and sweet! 

Your songs they repeat, and repeat, and repeat : 
And these, I say, shall survive us all. 


He reached from the bank and he brake him a reed— 
A bamboo reed—from the border below, 

He pithed it and tuned it with all his speed, 
And lifted it up and began to blow 


As if to himself; as the sea sometimes 
Does soothe and soothe in a low, sweet song, 
When his rage is spent, and the beach swells strong 
With his sweet repetitions of alliterate rhymes. 


The echoes blew back from the indolent land ; 
Silent and still sat the tropical bird, 
And only the sound of the reed was heard, 


As the Amazons ceased from their sports on the sand. 
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They rose from the wave, and, inclining the head, 
They listened intent, with the delicate tip 
Of the finger touched to the pouting lip, 

Till the brown Queen turned in the tide, and led 


Through the opaline lake, and under the shade, 

And along the shore, and below the ferns 

Where the bent boughs reached and returned by turns, 
To the bank where the chivalrous singer played. 


The sweet notes swelled, and the air swept loud, 

And they drew to the sound as if borne in a dream, 
Or as blown in the purple and gold of a cloud, 

Or borne on the breast of a crystalline stream. 


But the singer was vexed ; he averted his head ; 

He lifted his eycs to the mosses aside 

For a brief, little time, but they turned to the tide 
In spite of his will, or of prayers well said. 


He bended his head and shaded his eyes 
As well as he might with lifted fingers, 
And ceased to sing ; then, in mute surprise, 

He saw them linger as a child that lingers 


And looks bewildered about from his play, 

For the last loved notes that fall at his feet, 

And he heard their whisperings, ‘‘ Sweet ! O, sweet ! ” 
Then lifted his hands to his face to pray. 


He pressed four fingers against each lid, 
Till the light was gone ; yet for all he did 
It seemed that the lithe forms lay and beat 
Afloat in his face and full under his feet. 


He seemed to see the beautiful breasts, 
And the rounded limbs in their pure unrests— 
To see them swim as the mermaid swims, 
With the drifting, dimpled, delicate limbs, 
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Folded and hidden in robes of hair, 

While fishes of gold shot here and there 
Below their breasts and above their feet, . 
Like birds in a marvellous garden of sweet. 


It seems to me there is more that sees 
Than the eyes in man; you may close your eyes, 
You may turn your back, and may still be wise 
In the sacred and marvellous mysteries. 


He saw as one sees the sun of a noon 
In the sun-kissed south, when the eyes are closed— 
He saw as one sees the bars of a moon 
That fall through the boughs of the tropical trees, 
When he lies at length, and is all composed 
And asleep in his hammock by the sundown seas. 


He heard the waters bubble and fret ; 
He lifted his eyes, yet ever they lay 
Afloat in the tide ; he turned him away 

And resolved to fly and for aye to forget. 


He rose up strong, and he crossed him twice, 
He nerved his heart and he lifted his head, 
And he crushed the treacherous reed in a trice, 

With an angry foot, and he turned and fled ; 


And flying, oppressed like a pitiful slave, 
He questioned himself most sore as he fled, 
If he most was a knight, or most was a knave— 
And flying he hurriedly turned his head 


Back over his shoulder, and sudden aside, 
With an eager glance, with meddlesome eyes, 





As a woman will turn : and he saw arise 





The beautiful Queen from the silvery tide ; 
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She tossed her hair, and she turned her eyes 
With all their splendour to his as he fled, 

And all their glory, and a strange surprise, 
And a sad reproach, and a world unsaid. 


He beat on their shields, they arose in array, 
As aroused from a trance, and hurriedly came 
From the wave, and he turned and wandered away, 
Fretting his sensitive soul with blame, 


Until all arrayed ; then ill and opprest, 





And bitterly cursing the treacherous reed, 
Returned with his hand on his turbulent breast, 
And struck to the heart, and most ill indeed. 


Alone he would sit in the shadows at noon, 
Alone he would sit by the waters at night ; 
Would sing sad-voiced, as a woman might, 

With pale, kind face to the cold, pale moon. 


He would here advance, and would there retreat, 
As a petulant child that has lost its way 
In the redolent walks of a sultry day, 

And wanders around with irresolute feet. 


He would press his hand as in pain to his heart, 
He would fold his hands, he would toss his hair 

From his brow, then turn to the palms, and apart 

From eyes that pursued, with a petulant air. 





He made him a harp of mahogany wood, 
He strung it well with the delicate strings 
Of the ostrich thews, of the ostrich wings ; 
And forgetting his friends, and refusing his food, 
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He played and he sang in a sad sweet rune, 
Yet never once amorous, never once rude, 

By the tide at night, in the-palms at noon, 
And lone as a ghost in the shadowy wood. 


One sometimes sat at the wanderer’s side 

Where the kingly river went wandering by ; 

And ihe two once looked, and they knew not why, 
Full sad in each other’s eyes, and they sighed. 


But still he paled and he pined in despair, 
And she wept in her heart cf hearts for him 
With the sea-blue eyes and the brown-silk hair, 
Till her soul grew heavy and her eyes grew dim 


To the fair delights of her own fa'r Isles ; 
She turned her face to the stranger again, 

She cheered with song and allured with smiles, 
But cheered, and allured, and soothed in vain. 


Then she, too, paled and pined with a grief 
That grew from her pity ; she forgot her arms, 
And she made neglect of the battle alarms 

That threatened the land ; the banana’s leaf 


Made shelter ; he lifted his harp again, 
She sat and she listened intently and long, 
Forgetting her cares and forgetting her pain— 
Made sad for the singer, made glad by his song. 


But the year wax’d old, the white moons waned, 
The brown Queen marshalled them nevermore, 
With sword and shield, in the palms by the shore ; 

But they sat them down to repose, or remained 


Apart and scattered in the tropic-leafed trees, 
As saddened by song, or for loves delayed, 
Or away in the Isle in couples they strayed, 

Not at all content in their Isles of peace ; 
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Or they wandered away to the lakes once more, 
Or walked in the moon, or they sighed, or slept, 
Or they sat in pairs by the’shelly shore, 
And silent moan with the waters kept. 


They forgot their temple that blazed and shone 
Built up to the sun on the westmost shore, 
With its front of gold and its golden door 

That oped to the Sun, and the Sun alone. 


There was one who stood by the waters one eve, 








With the stars on her hair, and the bars of the moon 


Broken up at her feet by the wonderful boon 
Of extending old trees, who did questioning grieve : 


‘“‘ The birds they go over us two and by two; 

The mono is mated ; his bride in the boughs 

Sits nursing his babe, and his passionate vows 
Of love, you may hear them the whole day through. 


“ The lizard, the cayman, the white-toothed boar, 
The serpents that glide in the sword-leafed grass, 
The beasts that abide or the birds that pass, 

They love and are loved, but my loves are no more. 


‘“‘There is nothing that is that can yield one bliss 
Like an innocent love} the leaves have tongue 
And the tides talk low in the reeds, and the young 

And the quick buds open their lips but for this. 


“In the steep and the starry silences, 

On the stormy levels of the limitless seas, 

Or here in the deep of the dark-browed trees, 
There is nothing so much as a brave man’s kiss ; 
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‘There is nothing so strong, in the stream, on the land, 
In the valleys of palms, on the pinnacled snow, 
In the clouds of the gods, on the grasses below, 

As the silk-soft touch of a baby’s brown hand. 


“Tt were better to sit and to spin on a stone 
The whole year through with a babe at the knee, 
With its. brown hands reaching caressingly, 
Than to sit in a girdle of gold and alone. 





“Tt were better, I think, to bear with the frowns 
Of unmannerly men, as laden with spoil 
From the intricate wood, and bended with toil, 
We return to our beautiful babes by the towns, 


“Than the life like to this, where never the brown 
Sweet hand of a babe hides back in the hair 
When the mother returns with her burthen of care, 

And over the life of her life bends down. 


““It were better perhaps to be mothers of braves, 
And to murmur not much ; there are clouds in the sun. 
Let them wrong if they will, they alone are undone, 
And the shame shall be theirs if their mothers be slaves.” 


They wandered well forth, some here and some there, 
Unsatisfied some and irresolute all. 
The sun was the same, the moonlight did fall 
Rich-barred and refulgent ; the stars were as fair 


As ever were stars ; the fruitful clouds crossed 
And the harvest failed not ; yet the fair Isle grew 
As a prison despised, and they searched on through 

The magnificent shades as for things that were lost. 
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Then the minstrel, more pensive, went deep in the wood, 
And he oft-time delayed him the whole day through, 
As if charmed by the deeps, or the sad heart drew 

Some solaces sweet from the solitude. 


Then the singer forsook them at last, and the Queen 
Came seldom then forth from the fierce deep wood, 
And her warriors, dark-browed and bewildering, stood 

In bands by the wave in the complicate screen 





Of overbent boughs. They would lean on their spears 
And would talk sometimes low-voiced and by twos, 
As allured by longings they could not refuse, 

And would sidewise look, as beset by their fears. 





They would wander on thus as the day waxed full, 
Listless and slow, and spurning the shells 
With brown sandalled feet, to the whimsical swells 
Of the wine-dark wave with its foam like wool. 


Once, wearied and sad, by the shadowy trees 
In the flush of the sun they sank to their rests, 
The dark hair veiling the beautiful breasts 
That arose in billows, as do mists veil seas. 


Then away to the dream-world one and by one ; 
The great red sun in his purple was rolled, 
And red-winged birds and the birds of gold 

Were above in the trees like the beams of the sun. 


Then the sun came down, with his ladders of gold 
Built up of his beams, and the souls arose 
And ascended on these, and the fair repose 


Of the negligent forms was a feast to behold. 


The round brown limbs they were reached or drawn, 
The grass made dark with the fervour of hair ; 
And here were the rose-red lips, and there 

A flushed breast rose like a sun at a dawn. 
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The copper-bound shields lay silent beside, 
Their lances they leaned to the leaning old trees, 
While away in the sun an irresolute breeze 

With a rippled quick step stole over the tide. 


But the black-winged birds blew over in pair, 

Listless and slow, as they called to the seas, 

And the sounds came down through the tangle of trees 
As lost, and nestled and hid in their hair. 


They started disturbed, and they sprang as at war 
To the lance and the shield, but the ominous sound 
Was gone from the wood, and they gazed around 
And saw but the birds, black-winged and afar. 


They gazed at each other, then turned them unheard, 
Slow trailing their lances in long single line 
As they moved through the forest, all dark as the sign 
Of death that fell down from the ominous bird. 


Strange noises were heard, sad visions were seen, 
By sentries, betimes, pn the opposite shore, 

Where broad boughs swung their curtains of green 
Far over the wave with their tropical store. 


A sentry bent low on her palms and she peered 
Suspiciously through ; and, heavens! a man, 

Low-browed and wicked, looked backward, and jeered 
And taunted right full in her face as he ran : 


A low crooked man, with eyes like a bird— 
Round and as cunning—who came from the land 
Of lakes, where the clouds lie low and at hand, 
And the songs of the bent black swans are heard ; 
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Where men are most cunning and cruel withal, 
And are famous as spies, and are supple and fleet, 
And are webbed like the water-fowls under the feet, 
And swim like the swans, and like pelicans call. 


And again, on the night when the moon she was not, 
A sentry saw stealing, as still as a dream, 
A sudden canoe down the mid of the stream, 

Like a gleaming of light, and as swift as a thought. 


And lo! as it passed, from the prow there arose 
A dreadful gibbering, hairy old man, 
Loud laughing, as only a maniac can, 

And shaking a lance at the land of his foes ; 


Then sudden it vanished, as swift as it came, 

Far down through the walls of the shadowy wood, 
And the great moon rose, like a forest aflame— 

All threat’ning, sullen, and red like blood. 


(Zo be continued.) 























LOVE OR MONEY? 


A NOVELETTE IN FOUR PARTS, 
BY STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, AUTHOR OF “OFF PARADE.” 





PART III. 


CAPTAIN ISLEBART’S MANCEUVRES. 


FTER a glass of sherry and a biscuit, Captain Islebart 
felt himself no more fired with ideas than before, 
so hoped to stimulate depressed nature by exhibiting 

<2 his charms on the pier-head, where the fashion-market 
was » ty this time in full activity. He lounged listlessly but grandly 
into the vortex of gossip, crochet, novels, muslins, silks, tatting, 

dress-criticism, and ill-natured banter, that whirled and seethed 
and deafened under the cool awning at the western extremity. 

He nodded and exchanged lazy “ How-do’s?” with the men; 
he stared with a critical eye at the new-comers of yesterday, 
making their first appearance under that exclusive canvas; he 

received Angelina Prout’s soft, low, cooing admirations of the 
sea, the sky, the white-winged yachts, and the heavenly shapes of the 
fleecy sun-clouds, with a responsive sentimentality that encouraged 
that waning but still beauteous virgin to revel in wild fancies and 
hopes that might never be accomplished. He was gay with Mrs. 

Skiffer, and laughed loud “haw-haw !—bravds!” at her keen, 

clever, and not over-generous anecdotes and comments, and 
expressed unmitigated surprise when she gave him a full (indeed 
very much overdrawn) account of the Bells’ misfortune, but carefully 
abstained from expressing his sympathy with their sad affairs. He 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy a long delicious “‘spoon” with Fan 

Evans, whose dark flashing eyes spoke out unmistakably the long- 
ing desire of her soul, as they gazed on him sitting at her feet, far 
down the rough timber sea-steps, while the gentle murmur of the 
south-west wind, and the constant soothing “lap, lap” of the tiny 
waves, rising to kiss the huge weed-mantled piles, seemed to lend a 
sort of cool dreaminess that yet was powerless to modify the romance 
of her passion. He entered as eagerly as his nature would permit 
into a discussion of the state of the odds and the probable starters 

and jockeys for the St. Leger, with racing men, come down to 
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steady their heads, and (if possible) clear their brains, previous to the 
great autumn meetings. He played with the happy children, danc- 
ing and gambolling about the pier-head, allowing them to pull his 
huge moustache, and riding them “cock-horse to Banbury Cross,” 
to their intense delight He went on board Garnew’s new 
yacht, the noble Viking, awaiting her trial on Friday, and ate 
a huge lunch, washed down by copious draughts of sparkling 
Moselle. He played wildly, desperately, and lost heavily at 
écarteé—he did all these things, each in its best way and accord- 
ing to its nature, and yet he never once forgot Annie Bell and her 
trouble. 
Towards eventime he left the Viking, and, it being high tide, 
was pulled ashore to the club-house steps, thus missing Sam Bell, 
who was walking down the pier to cross for Winchester with some 
necessaries for his uncle, and the smallest possible amount of comfort 
or hope. Islebart could not dine, and would not stay to play pool 
in the club. He was heated and out of sorts—why he could not 
tell—and thinking a stroll down the tree-cloistered lanes leading to 
Quarr Abbey might do him good, he ordered the dog-cart to meet 
him near Wootton, and started for a meditative walk. It took him 
past ‘The Rosery,” and he lingered, delaying his steps as he searched 
with keen eyes the green foliage embowering it, but saw no sign of 
‘life—no Annie Bell watering her flowers in the tiny garden, as he had 
often seen her before. Down a pleasant path between tall sheltering 
hedges, teeming with insect and bird life, and glorious in the exube- 
rant summer foliage, went Islebart till he reached the very bottom of 
the hill, where a small stream, crossed by a rustic bridge, murmured 
busily through a close thicket that completely sheltered it from view 
for a few hundred yards, until it poured its mite of water into the 
Solent. He sat a few moments on the bridge to rest, and then,- with 
a sudden impulse, turned away from the path and followed the course 
of the rivulet to the sea shore. Round a little to the right, seated on 
a knoll under the hazel bushes, he came upon Annie Bell. Her hat was 
lying beside her, her chin was resting on her frail, finely-formed hand, 
she was peering out with a sad, wistful glance over the shore, whence 
the tide had commenced to retreat, and the setting sun lit up with a 
great golden glory the thick mane of yellow hair that had fallen in 
heavy masses over her shoulders. She started suddenly as she heard 
his step, and a bright current of red blood rushed all over her face 
and neck, as she half rose, while putting her hands up to restore the 
fallen hair to its proper bounds. 

Captain Islebart was fairly taken aback, and a natural manner, 
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that had been a stranger to him for years, mastered for a time the 
dainty affectation that had usurped its place. ‘I beg pardon—I am 
sure, Miss Bell,” he said, ‘‘ but I had not the least idea I should find 
you here.” 

“No?” she queried, resuming her calmness ; “this is a favourite 
spot of mine. I am not well, Captain Islebart, and I though 
the evening breeze might do me good.” Her eyes seemed half filling 
with tears, and a strange thrill passed through his nerves as he 
observed them. 

“Can I offer you my escort—my arm—home? It is late, and 
rather a lonely spot.” 

“Thank you. I think I will. I had no idea it was so late; but 
I had some trouble that upset me;” and she looked up with a sad 
glance in the sweet blue eyes; “but you drove Sam, my cousin, over,” 
she went on, while the blood dyed her face once more, “and perhaps 
he told you all?” 

“He said something unpleasant had happened to Mr. Bell—in 
fact ” 

“Oh, you know—I see you know all—and I suppose it is the 
gossip of all Ryde by this time!” She sank her head, and it took 
all her pride and strength to refrain from sobbing aloud at the 
humiliating thought. 

He said nothing ; but gave her his arm, and led the way up by the 
stream and the hilly path he had come down. She was glad of his 
considerate silence, and had time thoroughly to compose herself 
before he ventured to speak again. 

“Is your cousin to stay at ‘ The Rosery’ to-night ?” 

“No, he left just before I came out, to cross the water and take 
some things to—up to Winchester. He will be back to-morrow 
with news.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Bell,” began Islebart, who had been 
pondering deeply all the way up the path—the idea he had been 
seeking for all day long had come at last. “I hope you will not be 
angry—will you—if I ask a favour?” She nodded her head in a 
mystery of what he could want. “Can your cousin see his way to 
arrange Mr. Bell’s affairs so soon as would be desirable ?” 

It was very delicately put, and Annie could fully appreciate the 
gentleness of the question. But she hung her head till the fine face 
was nearly concealed, and then, in a low sad tone murmured: “No; 
no, I fear not—no chance of what you mean at once.” 

Then Islebart spoke out his full meaning quietly, respectfully, 
tenderly, and with an apparently natural, feeling manner. He begged 
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to be placed in possession of full particulars of the debt. He had 
some money lying quite idle, that would be absolutely useless to him 
for some time to come. Might he beg permission to visit Mr. Bell 
to-morrow, and persuade him to accept it asaloan? Surely, this 
was no obligation from one who respected her father so much as he 
did? It was merely an every-day temporary convenience from one 
gentleman to another—and so on, in a smooth, winning strain, and 
a flow of words that would have literally astonished Annie had she 
heard them from such a languid swell in an unagitated moment. 

Poor girl! her love for her father, her companion’s unbroken string 
of persuasive arguments, her tears that now rained fast, but silent, 
all overcame her ; and with a feeling of lively gratitude, she gave the 
required permission, and, at “‘ The Rosery” gate, parted from Islebart 
with such sensations as she had never before experienced and could 
never hope to anaiyse. 

Before leaving her, he recommended her not to disturb her mother 
(who had, she said, been very unwell nearly all day long) with what 
had passed, and then pressing her hand with a long but respectful 
grasp, he walked straight back to Ryde, chartered a two-horse fly, 
picked up his own dog-cart at Wootton, and was in Parkhurst 
barracks some time before midnight. 

Captain Lynn Darley and Lieutenant Billingay had made a bad 

‘day’s work of it in Ryde. The afternoon was wearing to maturity 
when they landed from Cowes, and poor “Stickleback” was seized 
at once by the omnipresent Mrs. Skiffer, and treated to a jorum of 
gossip as she paraded him up and down. At last he effected his 
escape, when, unfortunately, coming out of the tram-carriage, he almost 
ran against the three Evans girls, and in common civility was bound 
to accompany them for some distance while making his uncouth 
apologies. Winny Evans, the authoress, was not going to lose 
sight of her “elective affinity” without a struggle, and so threw every 
obstacle she could think of in the way of his taking leave, engrossing 
his attention by full details of the misfortune that had befallen the 
Bells, as obtained first-hand from her friend Annie, whom she had 
been sitting with and consoling half the morning. Strange to say, 
these very different girls had struck up an apparently most cordial 
friendship, but it was little more than apparent, and arose in this way : 
Winny Evans could not restrain her most contradictory affection 
for Darley, but as it was such a subject for the ridicule of her sisters, 
she strove to conceal it from them, and gratify it by haunting Annie, 
learning from her as much as possible about him, and singing the 

praises of his secret charities and goodness at every opportunity ; 
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while Annie’s keen desire for position and fashionable society led 
her eagerly to snap at any advances to close friendship ; besides which, 
she had been, and was, far too fond of her very first admirer not to 
enjoy exceedingly hearing him lauded even by a girl of whom she 
might naturally be jealous. But jealousy never entered her queenly 
nature, she had too strong a belief in her own fascinations ; and, in 
addition, was so dazzled. and intoxicated by the brilliant wealth of 
Islebart, and his close attention and devotedness, that she had almost 
wrenched her heart away, and would accept him any day he proposed, 
and deny a true love to gratify a worldly passion. 

So that it was near evening before Lynn Darley could make his 
timid way towards “The Rosery ;” and when he did get there he was 
so upset by hearing Mrs. Bell’s dismal groans as he stood in the 
doorway waiting for the servant, that all his courage deserted him, 
and he went away without even leaving a card, while his mumbled 
nervous inquiries were not thought worthy of mention by the 
parlour-maid who answered his ring. He wandered about the shady 
roads, the rural paths, even the fields and sea shore, seeking only to 
avoid observation, and he succeeded. But if he was not seen he 
saw and heard others, and, dreading interruption to his gloomy 
thoughts, sneaked by a back way to Ryde, just catching the last 
boat to Cowes. As for Billingay, when he thought he had worked 
Darley up to ‘the scratch,” he left him to make some calls, then 
spent the rest of the evening and night gambling with a set of wild 
roysterers, and presented himself at eight the next morning in 
Islebart’s room, so much the worse for strong drink that his captain 
forbade him to go on parade—would not hear of his showing himself 
even on the staircase—and made him lie down there and then on 
his own bed, where he soon sank into heavy, stertorous sleep. 

Colonel Murrell was in a bad temper; and when that grisly 
warrior suffered from an attack of ill-humour he usually worked it off 
by bullying the unfortunate battalion under his command, and 
drilling them “ as fine as herrings.” On this particular morning he 
was more bilious-tempered than usual, and took it out in such 
marchings, wheelings, and deployments up and down and across the 
hilly parade ground as nearly to exhaust all the manceuvres in the 
“Red Book.” He bullied Tibbitts, his wretched adjutant; he 
bullied the captains, he bullied the lieutenants, and he ordered 
nearly half the ensigns back to preliminary drill. Then he proceeded 
to hold that idiotic mockery of a court of justice called “ Orderly 
Room,” dealing out “slogging” sentences right and left, to the 
dismay of the trifling offenders against discipline, and the huge 
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delight of the hardened criminals, who were only too glad to see the 
comparatively innocent dealt with as severely as they themselves 
were for real guilt. He made sarcastic remarks to captains who 
were not ready with their defaulters’ sheets; he yelled at the 
sergeants, who tumbled over one another in agonies of zeal and 
confusion ; he damned the paymaster because his papers were not 
ready for signature; and sent the quarter-master to the infernal 
regions on account of the bad meat supplied by the contractor. 

Islebart was in a foaming rage ; he wanted to get away, but the 
chief's temper was a barrier. At last, most of the accumulated bile 
had found vent, leaving the colonel’s system improving. ‘Should 
like a couple of days’ leave, sir—private affairs—to Southampton.” 
asked Islebart, approaching the table and saluting. 

“ Are your monthly returns in ?” growled the colonel. 

“Not yet, sir, but ” 

“Well, you can’t go till they are, Captain Islebart,” and the 
colonel jerked his sword from between his legs. 

“7 can finish them, if you will allow it, sir.” Darley actually 
trembled with fear as he ventured on this bold suggestion. 

“ Very well. You can go, Captain Islebart. Captain Darley can 
look to it;” and the colonel turned to “wig” the drum-major 
soundly because one of his boys had appeared on parade with a 
barely noticeable black eye. 

“Thanks, Dar’—much obliged, old man. Come over to my 
quarters and I will give you the papers; Roden has the forms. 
Besides, I want to ask your help about another matter.” © Darley 
looked up sadly, with those timid, deprecating eyes of his, at 
Islebart for a moment, and then followed him across the yard, 
prepared to do anything or everything for one whom, in his humility, 
he regarded as a superior being. 

An hour later Islebart was whipping towards Cowes, with a far 
lighter heart than he had had when listening to Colonel Murrell’s 
objurgations in the orderly room. Lynn Darley could not go into 
Ryde that day to offer his condolences—the returns for Islebart’s 
company were in arrears and required careful looking after. Nor 
could he the next, for he was captain of the day ; nor yet the next, 
on account of a court-martial—and then he was ashamed, for the 
crisis was past, and old Lawrence Bell had returned to “‘ The Rosery” 
a free man, and with something in hand besides to go on with until 
he could arrange his affairs by the sale of some little property. 
Shortly after it leaked out somehow that Islebart had supplied the 
funds for the old man’s release by selling some stock at a ruinous 
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price, but this was studiously and stoutly denied by Billingay, who 
said ’Bart was not such a fool as to mix himself up with “ that old 
pauper’s ” affairs ; arguing, moreover, that his captain would hardly 
take such a step just on the eve of an engagement with Fan Evans, 
which it was very evident (and this Billingay really did believe to be 
fact) he was about to make. Sam Bell, too, indignantly turned 
away whenever the subject was broached, and said, “if Bart ever 
married at all, Miss Evans was ‘the one for choice.’” Still the 
ensigns gossiped and chattered over many pipes and much beer, 
after parade and in one another’s quarters ; one party affirming that 
“Bart would be a rum ’un, by Jove, to take all that bother with 
old Bell, and not follow it up with the girl, as they believed he 
was really doing ;” while the others said he “was as hot as ever 
on that splendid Fan Evans—doosid handsome gal, ’egad; and 
doosid spooney on ’Bart—and were sure it was all a settled thing, 
’egad ;” and poor “ Stickleback” sickened at heart as he formed his 
own conclusions from what he knew of the state of things, and 
became more nervous, more shy, more self-hating, day by day. 





PART IV. 


ALMOST LOST. - 


“‘Wuo is that very handsome girl talking to Captain Islebart ?” 
asked Lady Rawley Champion (a visitor of only two days’ standing) 
as she sat with Mrs. Skiffer apart from the throng assembled at a late 
autumn flower-show. 

‘Oh, don’t you know? That, dear Lady Champion, is our princess, 
our queen, our empress !—Miss Annie Bell by name—came here last 
winter poor and completely unknown, and is now monarch of all she 
surveys ;” answered the blithesome widow, with a good deal of 
sarcasm in her tone. 

“Really? Is she engaged to Captain Islebart ? ” 

“ Oh no !—not at all ; though people says she has tried hard to be. 
Captain Islebart only flirts with her—as he does, indeed, with every 
one. Besides, she has not a penny, and her grasping cupidity would 
disgust any man.” 

“ Really ! ” was again her ladyship’s not novel interjection, as she 
surveyed the pair through her eye-glasses : “ Really? but Captain 
Islebart is very well off; I think he has considerable property in our 
county.” 
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“Yes, he is very rich,” gloomily answered Mrs. Skiffer, wishing 
from her heart er chance of sharing his money was a little better ; 
“and no oné has more reason to know it than Miss Bell. Why, he 
actually paid her old father out of gaol—that’s a fact—and wicked 
people, my dear Lady Rawley, will tell you that he is supporting the 
entire family still.” 

“Indeed!” and her ladyship, tired of the subject, yawned into 
other chit-chat about as interesting. 

Now, what the Skiffer said about Annie Bell was (for once in a way) 
tolerably true. She had risen to the very highest position in Ryde 
society through her own tact, her own winning grace of attraction, 
her own enthralling beauty, and she held her place by the same 
qualities coupled with a frank, straightforward openness of manner— 
laughing at her own poverty, at the unfortunate misadventure that 
had befallen her father in the summer, at her mother’s anxious and 
very apparent: endeavours to have her well married—and, more than 
all, by the skilful generosity of her demeanour to other girls whom 
she had outstripped in the race of fashion. It would not be too much 
to say that in all Ryde there were only two women who really wished 
her ill and maligned her behind her back, and those were Mrs. Skiffer, 
who had a bad-natured spite against every woman at all better 
looking or more pleasing than herself, and poor Fan Evans, whose 
scarcely controllable love for Islebart blackened and distorted an 
otherwise good nature. And Annie Bell had beyond doubt the 
“ grasping eupidity” so kindly mentioned by the widow. Though 
she openly laughed at her parents’ poverty, in secret she hated and 
dreaded and cowered under it. She would have given anything, done 
anything for wealth—wealth that would enable her to shine in London, 
in Paris, everywhere—that would make her queen in the worlds of 
the great cities as she was queen in this petty watering place; and for 
his wealth she was pining and hoping day by day that Captain Islebart 
would propose. As for her first girlish innocent-love—Lynn Darley 
—she had striven to tear it out of her heart, to smother it as a 
useless if not dangerous fire, to put it away as a sweet noxious poison, 
delightful to the taste but death to all future hope. In this she was 
backed up by her mother, and even by her father, who could not 
forget Darley’s absence of sympathy in the time of his summer 
trouble. Indeed, the poor nervous captain had only once, shortly 
after Lawrence Bell’s release, ventured to call at “ The Rosery,” and 
then he was met with such chilling coldness by the old man, with 
such majestic contempt by Mrs. Bell, with such an evident deeply- 
hurt manner by Annie, that he had never ventured to repeat the 
experiment, and was never invited to do so. 
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“TI can’t bear to hear you talk such nonsense about him,” she 
warmly interrupted one day in autumn, when Winny Evans, as usual 
(foolish girl ! to choose Annie Bell of all the girls in Ryde to be con- 
fidant of your hopeless passion), was singing for the thousandth time 
his praises : “I can’t bear such folly, Winny! he used to be a friend 
of mine, but he behaved shamefully in never coming near us when 
papa was in gaol—and—and in never offering an old friend like papa 
the only help that he wanted—the help an almost stranger came 
forward at once to give. I’m not ashamed of it”—she went on, 
stamping her foot and working herself into a rage—‘“‘no, not a bit ; 
at least before you. He had known papa fifteen years, and always 
pretended great friendship to him and Jove for me, if you please!” 
Annie Bell snorted as she flung up her fine head—“ and yet he 
allowed Captain Islebart, who hadn’t known us six, months, to lend 
papa the money. Don’t talk to me about his charities and good- 
ness to the poor, and all the rest of it—why don’t you marry him if 
you are so impressed with his virtues?” And poor Winny, only 
wishing she had the chance, went away quite overcome with Annie’s 
outburst of self-induced passion. Nor did she find much comfort 
when she got to Linden Grove, for Fan was on her bed almost 
fainting, and it was long before she could give any reason for the 
attack. Then, with many gasps and sobs, poor Fan explained that 
she had never believed until that day that Islebart had supplied the 
money to old Bell in prison, but now she had no doubt of it, for that 
horrid Mr. Billingay was tipsy and had told her in his drunkenness 
(what he had always before steadily contradicted) that it really was 
Islebart who lent the money—“ and oh, Winny! what do you think 
he dared to add?” 

“Never mind now, Fan darling, you will only make yourself 
worse.” 

“ But I will mind!” broke out the excited girl; “he said, ‘ by 
Jove, if you don’t look sharp ’Bart will slip through your fingers, and 
have Annie Bell,’—the impudent wretch—oh, I could ”—— 

“ Hush, hush, Fan; he was tipsy and didn’t know.” 

“ But isn’t it true? All Ryde believes it but me, and, only that 
Captain Islebart told me deliberately that he did zof, I also should 
have believed it.” 

“ Annie told me to-day that it was Captain Islebart,” said Winny, 
foolishly, and she was paid out for her folly by having to sit up 
nearly all night with her excited sister. 

After this there was a decided coolness between the gallant 
Captain Islebart and Fan Evans. _ She could not make up her mind 
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whether to believe the story told by Billingay and Miss Bell, or to 
trust implicitly to her admirer’s version, and as he made no efforts to 
come to an explanation of her coolness towards him, poor Fan 
could not discover the truth and was thoroughly miserable. If he 
had told her the truth, why then did he not, as he easily could do, 
contradict the story with which all Ryde was ringing, that he had been 
and sti] was assisting old Bell with money? while, if he actually had 
advanced money, of course he must be secretly engaged to the daughter, 
or the parents would be hardly so mean as to take pecuniary assistance 
from a mere acquaintance. Besides, Islebart, and Annie too, seemed 
now more and more drawn together every day ; to seek one another’s 
society at parties, bands, yachting trips, and pleasure haunts of every 
description ; to be more bound up the one with the other—in fact, 
to be on such terms as fully warranted the gossips in declaring they 
were on the point of an engagement. 

These were hard times for Billingay. He had got into a horrible 
mess with his monetary affairs and those of Sam Bell, and many a 
long and fruitless discussion did these two hold when in ‘‘ Committee 
of Ways and Means.” On one point they were thoroughly agreed, viz. : 
that ’Bart’s conduct was shockingly reckless, that he was absolutely 
throwing himself into the very way of a pauper marriage ; and they 
finally agreed (the one from purely mercenary motives, the other from 
those plus a hopeless love for his cousin) that every obstacle must be 
thrown between him and Annie. The immediate cause of their 
disquietude was a large bill, just coming due, to which they had 
induced ’Bart to put his name, and unless he could take it up (a 
doubtful matter considering the enormous rate he had been living at) 
they would be done for. To be sure the local discounter who held it 
would make no objection to a renewal on the same names if ’Bart 
was actually engaged to Miss Evans, but if not he would foreclose. 

It was the night of the club ball. All Ryde was there, and yet 
the rooms were not more overcrowded than ball-rooms usually are. 
In fact, the contrary was the case, for every hole and corner had been 
made available for general purposes—a portion even of the sea-terrace 
having been tented over, tastefully gardened with hot-house plants, 
and formed into a tempting conservatory for the nonce. 

“For heaven’s sake come here a moment, Bell,” said Billingay 
about an hour after supper, dragging the young sailor out on the 
balcony, “‘ just look behind those plants there—it’s "Bart and your 
cousin, is it not ?” 

“ By Jove itis. Damn him!” and he ground his teeth in sup- 
pressed rage. 
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‘Look sharp now—he’ll propose to her if you don’t. I know the 
man. Get hold of some one—Miss Prout there will do—take her out 
on the terrace and interrupt them till I come back. Anything to 
prevent him making a fool of himself.” 

Young Bell did at once what he was told and had Miss Prout out 
on the balcony, “just for a mouthful of fresh air, you know,” in a 
couple of moments. Billingay walked straight up to where Fan 
Evans was sitting with her chaperone—a deaf old lady, retained on 
the staff of the “‘ Linden Grove” establishment to “do propriety.” 

Miss Evans bowed very coldly indeed ; but he was not to be put 
off. He came, he said, to ask pardon—he feared he had annoyed 
Miss Evans last time he had the pleasure of speaking to her—would 
she forgive him? he had been out all day in the sun and ‘was excited 
—and he paused. 

“T did not notice anything peculiar,” she said coldly. 

“No? I know I was out of sorts that afternoon, but I am glad 
you did not perceive it. Do you know,” he went on, a strange smile _ 
quivering over his face, ‘‘ I have had a most extraordinary idea that 
I (quite unintentionally) deceived you—it has been haunting me for 
days, and I determined to speak to you, if you would allow me, 
to-night.” ; 

Something told her he alluded to Islebart. She blushed slightly 
and asked, ‘“‘ About what, Mr. Billingay ?” 

‘Well, it was about Captain Islebart and the Bells.” She tried to 
look unconcerned, but failed utterly, and he, seeing his advantage, 
went on: “As well as I can remember, Miss Evans, I told you that 
Captain Islebart had actually advanced the money to release Mr. 
Bell—is it so?” : 

She only nodded acquiescence to this. 

“‘ Now, in simple justice to another, I must explain that statement. 
It is true, and it is not true. It is true he took the money to 
Winchester, offered it to old Bell, and got him out with it, but it was 
not his own money.” 

He paused to watch the effect of his words. She paled, then 
flushed, and then said, in a low voice, “Pray go on, Mr. Billingay. 
I shall be glad if you will explain fully.” 

“ Perhaps I had better. The day after Bell was arrested, ’Bart 
drove over and had a long interview in the evening with Miss Bell in 
the seashore Wood near Binstead (he told me this part himself). 
She persuaded him” Again he stopped a moment to see how 
this insinuation would work ; she stamped her white foot cruelly on 
the ground, as though wishing Annie Bell were under it. “ She 
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persuaded him to lend her father the money ; he promised, and drove 
back to Parkhurst, but he had been living very fast, and had hardly 
any money by him, nor could he have raised any for some time. He 
did not know what to do, but felt bound by the promise—the 
promise extorted from him, mind—and borrowed £500 from Captain 
Darley, released Mr. Bell, and has since been making capital out of 
his apparent generosity, and become quite infatuated—really not 
caring one pin’s head for her—by her too apparent gratitude and 
affection.” 

Miss Evans was very pale now, and he almost thought she would 
faint. But she recovered herself, and asked, ‘But how do you 
know this? It is hardly likely that either Captain Islebart or Captain 
Darley would tell you.” 

“They don’t even know that I am aware of it; but it happened 
that I was unwell and lying down in ’Bart’s bedroom when the 
conversation took place, and through the open door I saw Darley 
hand him the cheque.” 

There was a pause for a few moments while the whirl of the ball 
buzzed unnoticed in the ears of these two as they sat looking at one 
another. At length she spoke. 

“ And why do you tell me this, Mr. Billingay ?” 

“Oh, simply because I wanted to set right what I said the other 
day to you,” he readily replied, “and it is only fair poor Dar’ should 
have his share of the credit. You look faint, Miss Evans; let me 
take you on the sea terrace for awhile—that will set you up.” 

She rose without a word to accompany him. “ Besides,” he went 
on as they crossed the room, “I am a friend of Islebart’s, and don’t 
want him to mistake gratitude for love. If Miss Bell only knew how 
he has been deceiving her about this money, I fancy all would be 
soon over between them.” He threw out this suggestion in the 
simplest possible manner, but a quick side-glance and a thrill of the 
arm resting on his told him the shot had gone home. As they went 
out on the balcony they met Sam Bell, flushed and agitated, coming 
up from the terrace. 

“*What’s wrong, Sam ?” asked Billingay, nervously. 

“Oh, Miss Prout fell going down those confounded steps, and in 
the confusion they escaped me.” 

Fan Evans’s great black eyes flashed out, as plain as words, the 
question, “ Who escaped him ?” to Billingay. 

** You don’t mean to say you have missed Bart and your cousin ?” 
asked the latter. 

“T have, and that’s all about it!” returned the other, doggedly ; 
“T couldn’t leave that girl half-dead, could I?” 
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Fan Evans gave a perceptible shiver, while Billingay nearly swore 
aloud. ‘Never mind Miss Prout now, Sam. Would you like to go 
back to Mrs. Poulton, Miss Evans?” and without waiting for a reply 
he hurried her across the room again, muttered in her ear, as he left 
her, “‘ Miss Bell must be told all,” and went off with Sam in search 
of the errant couple. But they did not find them, for the simple 
reason that Annie Bell had pleaded a headache to her mamma, and 
that they had gone home, while Bart thought a cigar and a stroll on 
the esplanade would be the very best thing to cool his brain. For 
he had just sealed his fate—or rather, had at a very early hour in the 
evening, before supper, and even before his factotum, Billingay, had 
entered the ball-room. He had met the Bells almost on their arrival, 
and claimed Annie—grand in the majestic simplicity of an un- 
ornamented attire—for an immediate waltz. Then he led her out 
through the pleasant conservatory down to the sea-terrace, and, while 
the satin moon softly lit up with broad streams of shifting light 
the ripples of the calm full-tide, murmuring ceaselessly and plain- 
tively against the old grey granite bastion, he told her he loved her. 

“Love me, Captain Islebart!” she whispered in a low, exquisite 
whisper, while a little tremor shivered all over her form, and the long 
fine arm beat restlessly against the simple white dress; “‘ Love me? 
Oh no, you cannot say so, you cannot love me from so many?” and 
she looked up almost beseechingly to his face. 

“But I do love you, Annie! have for long months past—pardon 
me if I have seemed sometimes cold—sometimes to be taken with 
others. But my course has been a difficult one—I am in very 
peculiar circumstances—and I have struggled against it; I may 
confess that now, may I not?” She only shuddered again, and he 
went on: “TI have tried to fight against it, fearing that I could never 
hope to win you, but now, I can struggle no longer with myself— 
will you marry me, Annie?” 

She had expected—nay, hoped for this question, any time the last 
two months, and had made up her mind to marry this man, not 
loving him the least, but content to sacrifice all affection, all hope of 
woman’s happiness, to clutch the wealth she knew him to possess. 
Still, now that the time was come, she hung back a moment, and 
almost repented her determination. 

“But I do not love you!” she gasped out at last—it was the final 
effort of her better nature, and her heart almost prayed that he would 
accept the objection. 

But he did not ; he only urged fervently and yet more warmly all 
the old objections to the theory that there must of necessity be love 
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on both sides Jefore marriage. He pictured to her a gay, happy life 
of triumph and conquest and pleasure in all the bright capitals of 
Europe ; he painted with a masterly hand, how with the accessories 
of wealth and position, the veriest trifle of existence may be turned 
into a keen artistic delight; he raised up gorgeous pageants of 
unknown, untasted, unimagined joys lying at her very feet, if she 
would but stoop to gather them; joys that would never satiate, 
never cloy, because born of art, intellect, and refinement. He 
described to her the very things which her own vivid imagination 
had long before set up as idols and hungered and thirsted after, and, 
with a long heart-wrung gasp, she consented to be his—or rather, 
to belong to the dross of earth he had figured. 

Then all was over; and at the very time Billingay was seeking to 
interpose, these two foolish ones had agreed to become man ahd wife, 
each fired with desires that could never be satisfied. 

Almost immediately after her conversation with Billingay, Miss 
Evans had called her sisters, and they went home. Then, in a sort 
of boudoir common to all, she sat down and calmly told them all 
she had heard of Islebart and Darley in connection with the Bells, 
knowing well that it would be retailed all over Ryde by the morrow 
afternoon, and never doubting but that Annie Bell would at once 
break with Islebart when she fully understood the duplicity with 
which he had palmed himself off as her father’s benefactor ; and then 
—and then he would—not all at once—but doubtless after a little 
time—come back to her, the woman who really loved and worshipped 
him, and the happiness of her life would commence. As soon after 
breakfast the next morning as decency would permit, Winny Evans, 
foolish and suicidal in her blind love for Lynn Darley, and anxious 
once for all to justify him completely to Annie, ran off to “The Rosery” 
and told everything. Lizzie Evans made a round of morning calls, 
leaving at every house a detailed account of this rich piece of gossip, 
and wound up by an hour under the pier-awning, where the story 
formed already a most welcome topic of conversation. 

Islebart had slept at the Pier Hotel, and was to be at ‘“ The Rosery” 
for lunch, and afterwards to make arrangements with old Lawrence 
Bell. He was ushered into the drawing-room, but there was no one 
there. Presently Annie entered. She was deadly pale, but her step 
was firm and queenly. Without delay or pause she said : 

“ Captain Islebart, I must retract the answer I gave you last night.” 

“ My God! Annie—what are you saying?” 

“‘T repeat ”—she spoke deliberately and paused on every word—“ I 
repeat, I must retract the answer I gave you last night.” 
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“ But why—what in the name of goodness have I done ?” 

“What have you done? You know well what you have done, 
Captain Islebart.” She stood straight up, her right hand firmly grasp- 
ing the back of a chair, while her blue eyes flashed out at him with 
determined rage—“ You have deceived me, you have trifled and 
mocked me—you have palmed yourself off on me, on my parents, 
on every one, as our benefactor—our rescuer in time of need; you 
have used another man’s generosity for your own purposes ; you have 
behaved as a hypocrite, and—and a villain/” She glared at him 
fiercely a second, then turned sharp round and left him before he 
could utter a word. 

He saw at once that all was finished. How she had found it out 
he could not imagine, for he knew Darley would never mention the 
matter to a soul, and he had quite forgotten all about Billingay being 
on his bed at the time. He could not doubt the meaning of that 
last fierce glare in her eyes—it was a look of the former slave now 
freed and revengeful ; it was a look that told him what anguish her 
proud soul must have suffered when writhing under a sense of 
obligation conferred openly and known to all, and now discovered to 
be no obligation ; it was a look of profound scorn—nay, of hatred ; 
and Captain Islebart rose and left the house. But under it all he 
never lost his coolness; he looked upon what had happened as he 
would upon an accidental foul stroke at billiards—a revoke in the 
whist of life—and only regretted that he had wasted so much time on 
the game. He could not have this silly beauty he so much desired— 
and that was all. So he ordered his dog-cart at the hotel and drove 
over at once to Parkhurst, where there were other and pressing 
matters waiting his attention; but before leaving Ryde he wrote and 
despatched by hand one brief note. 

Three days afterwards there was a glorious buzz of conversation 
under the western awning on Ryde Pier: Every one was in the 
highest possible spirits, for was there not the finest piece of scandal 
of the whole season to be discussed ? 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear Lady Champion, it is quite true,” assured 
Mrs. Skiffer, pleased with any fate that gave fair exercise to her 
tongue ; “he is quite ruined—estates all mortgaged far above their 
value ; everything in the hands of Israel—in fact, he had come to 
the end of his tether nine months ago, only it wasn’t known. And 
then to take all that money from poor Captain Darley! Nearly two 
thousand I hear he has had altogether.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted her Ladyship of Champion, rather testily, 
“but is it true or not about the girl?” 
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“The girl!” and Mrs. Skiffer laughed sardonically at the term, 
“the ‘girl’ has really and truly gone with him. She actually had the 
impertinence to leave a note for me, saying she ‘ was about to change 
the name of Prout for that of Islebart, that she had long known: he 
had loved her on/y, and she was so glad all that money had been left 
her (£50,000, my dear, and none of us knew of it but that cunning 
fellow !), as she could with it console her dear husband in his mis- 
fortunes.’ Love her only indeed !” continued Mrs. Skiffer, with a 
toss of her head ; “the fact is, dear Lady Champion, the man was a 
thorough humbug, and has gone off with a lock of everydody’s hair !” 


A year or two after, Lynn Darley told his wife—mnée Annie Bell— 
that he had been in Binstead and overheard what had passed between 
her and Islebart the day of her father’s arrest—that of course he 
thought they were engaged, and lent ’Bart £500 the next day 
(though knowing him to be hopelessly insolvent long before) for 
her sake. He had never meant to tell her, and after his first 
repulse at “The Rosery” could not bear to think she had doubted 
his love for her and friendship for her parents, and for that reason 
never repeated his visit. 

Annie only hugged his arm the closer to hers, and, with wet eyes, 
said she had deserved by her heartless conduct and criminal vanity 
never to have known true happiness with such a true and noble 
husband. 

Billingay was arrested the night Islebart eloped with Miss Prout, 
spent many a weary month in Winchester Gaol, lost his commission, 
and took himself off to the refugium peccatorum called New Zealand. 

Sam Bell escaped in a yacht to France, had subsequently a 
long cruise, and many a smart brush with pirates in Chinese waters, 
came back in-due time to marry the chastened Fan Evans, and 
made her a tolerable husband. 














THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


NE of the very few stories or legends which do duty for 
English history with most of us is that of the foundation 
of the Order of the Garter by Edward III., who took 

4 occasion from an unfortunate déchéance of a certain 
Countess of Salisbury at a Court ball in 1348 to find both a name and 
a motto for his new order of knighthood. Five hundred years have 
passed since then; but this ancient Corporation has survived all 
manner of changes—of dynasty, of religion, of manners—and illus- 
trates with unimpaired force the idea of nobility in its best and highest 
sense, which is inseparable from a monarchical form of government. 
As a singularly interesting and somewhat out of the way illustration 
of our natural English liking for antiquity and nobility, we desire to 
present a slight sketch of the history of the Order of the Garter to 
our readers. It is strange that an institution of which one hears 
little and sees less should have such singular vitality. No one ever 
heard of the Order—the Corporation of Garter Knights—doing any- 
thing worthy of memory, yet no one can visit Windsor Castle and age 
the helmets and swords and banners which hang in solemn and 
useless grandeur above the stalls in the choir of St. George’s Chapel 
without at least having his curiosity excited. Holiday folk of 
advanced democratic views, when they see the plates of armorial 
bearings affixed to the oaken panels—some fresh and glittering with 
the untarnished enamel, others black with the rust of centuries—may 
stop to wonder at, perhaps secretly to admire, the persistency of an 
institution which, being no more than the offspring of medizval 
feudalism and chivalry, stili in these days of popular freedom offers 
the highest honour to which an Englishman can aspire. 

The history of knighthood, from the foundation of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in 1048, and the Teutonic Order in 1109—Orders 
founded by Christians to overthrow the Moslem Saracens—to the 
foundation of the Star of India, founded by English Christians to 
reward their faithful Moslem subjects in Hindostan, would be an 
interesting chapter in the record of civilisation. Every country has 
had one or more of these Orders—all of them based on the same 
principle which united the monkish Knights of Jerusalem or Malta 
in a brotherhood of chivalrous vows. The last few years have seen 
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this essentially medizval and Christian idea transformed to the East. 
Turkey has the Medjidie, India the Order of the Star, and its ultimate 
development may perhaps be traced in the distribution of medals to 
victorious soldiers, the possession of which binds them into a sort 
of knighthood, united by the recollection of common dangers and 
common glory. 

England has never given birth to an order of chivalry of a 
religious character, which is the type of the earliest class. The 
Garter was founded when already the Knights of St. John had con- 
ferred such honour on the name of knighthood by their achievements 
that the example of making fraternities of distinguished men for the 
purpose of giving additional nobility to the members was being 
followed throughout Christendom. Thus we find that in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, while those Orders which were 
founded on the wreck of the older religious fraternities still preserved 
a religious element-—like of those of Benedict of Aviz, and of Christ 
of Portugal—others, such as the Garter of England, the White 
Elephant of Denmark, and perhaps the Seraphim of Sweden, were 
secular Orders only. It is in this light only that the Order of the 
Garter is to be regarded. The virtues of knighthood, as they were 
originally understood, which were of a religious, half monkish 
character, were falling out of fashion with the end of the Crusades 
and the disgrace and spoliation of the older fraternities. If we 
were to be content with the popular story of the occasion on which 
the great English Order was founded, it would seem to have been 
a splendid jest of the courteous king—conceived in that spirit of 
delight at imitating the dignified habits of the past of which our 
time has not been without examples. ~But the circumstances of 
the time of its foundation were remarkable, and perhaps the Countess 
of Salisbury’s garter only gave a name and an occasion to develop a 
plan the true motives of which are to be sought elsewhere. The battle 
of Cressy, which was fought in 1346, and the successful campaign 
which followed it—above all, the distinguished services of Edward the 
Black Prince—are probably the true secrets of the origin of the Garter, 
whose actual foundation with complete statutes may be placed in the 
year 1348, when St. George’s Chapel was consecrated as the chapel 
of the Order. It is to be regarded as the splendid monument of the 
first triumphs -of English arms on foreign soil, won by the first of 
English kings who had power enough to cherish continental ambitions 
and interfere in foreign affairs. The King sought to immortalise in 
this way the glory of the Black Prince, and he succeeded in giving 
his institution a character which it has never lost, for admission to 
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its ranks has always been regarded as the reward of past achieve- 
ments rather than a pledge of future services. 

The fraternity at the outset consisted of King Edward III. and . 
twenty-five Companions, whose names are fortunately preserved, and 
among them appear the still familiar ones of Burghersh, and Courtenay, 
and Wrottesley. Why the King limited the number of Companions 
to twenty-five does not appear, but this limitation was one of the 
most important provisions that he made, and was not altered till late 
in the last century. The selection of the first Knights was made 
from the contemporaries, very likely the personal friends, of the Prince 
of Wales. He was himself about eighteen years of age, three of 
the other Knights were under twenty, and the rest under thirty years 
of age. For the service of the Church of St. George a warden, or dean, 
and twenty-five canons, to equal the number of the Knights, were 
appointed, together with twenty-six poor Knights, on whom, if they 
were so minded, the Order might exercise the chivalric virtue of 
charity. The only other officer known at the time of the foundation 
was the prelate. This office has been attached from the first to the 
See of Winchester. 

The body thus constituted were governed by statutes now lost. 
The most ancient statutes extant date from a period later than 
Henry VI., but an entirely new code was drawn up by Henry VIIL., 
which with some modification remains in force at present. In the 
earlier constitution the chief points of interest are the method of 
election to vacant stalls, and the ceremony of the feast of the Order, 
to be held yearly at Windsor on St. George’s Day ; at which every 
Companion was bound on pain of fine to attend the Sovereign, and 
assist at the election of new Companions, which always took place 
then. For any vacancy each Companion secretly nominated nine 
persons: three earls, three barons, and three knights bachelors or 
simply knighted gentlemen. After a scrutiny of the lists the Sove- 
reign declared the holder of a majority of votes elected. Election 
was followed by investiture, when some of the insignia of the Order 
were given to the new Companion; investiture was followed by 
installation, which was the most solemn ceremonial of the Order. 
This was performed in St. George’s Chapel with religious rites. The 
Knight, arrayed in all the robes, was conducted to his stall, his 
helmet and sword and mantle were hung above it, and above all 
his banner. In the early times every new Knight occupied the stall 
vacated by his predecessor, and there he remained till his death, 
when his achievements, as they are called—the ornaments of his stall 
—were removed and solemnly offered at the altar by two of the 
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Companions. Obedience to the statutes, which, together with gentle- 
manly behayiour, was about the highest duty exacted of the Knights 
as such, was enforced by a system of fines given to the ecclesiastics of 
the chapel, who were for their part under obligation to sing masses for 
the souls of departed Knights. These duties were regulated by the 
rank of the deceased. ‘The Sovereign’s soul was reckoned at 1,000 
masses, a Knight Bachelor’s at 100. The fees on entrance and the 
charitable offerings were likewise regulated by the statutes, and were 
graduated on the same equitable principle. That part of the ancient 
provisions which one would have thought was most liable to change 
has, singularly enough, been less altered than any. The robes worn 
by the Knights of the present day are, with the exception of the 
George, which was added by Henry VII., minutely described in the 
original statutes. 

The dignity of the Order gradually increased, without any remark- 
able circumstance ‘in its history, till the end of the fourteenth century. 
In the reign of Henry IV., in the beginning of the next century, 
foreigners were for the first trme admitted into it. The selection of 
the Kings of Portugal, Spain, and Denmark, Sovereigns of Orders in 
their own countries similar in object and character to the Garter, 
suggests that these monarchs may have exchanged their Orders as a 
mutual compliment, though there is no evidence of a practice now 
very common till Henry VII. received the Golden Fleece from the 
Emperor Maximilian in return for the Garter which he had sent him. 
The admission of foreigners into the Order had always been contem- 
plated, and Albert of Bavaria and William Duke of Hainault had been 
already enrolled among the Companions. The fame of the Order was 
spreading through Europe, and a story in which a subject of Hainault 
figures illustrates the estimate in which it was held abroad some sixty 
years after its foundation. Sir John de Werchin, a nobleman of 
Hainault, in 1408 wrote to the Sovereign of the Order a letter 
which breathes, only in very courteous tones, some of that disrespect 
which young and ardent minds are wont to feel for institutions 
founded for dignity rather than use. “He was young,” he said, 
‘*and anxious to improve himself in the science of arms ; and having 
been assured that the new Knights of the Garter were very able and 
worthy successors of King Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table, of 
whom all the world was aware, he thought he could not do better 
than to offer to fight them all, one after another, and if they could not 
find it in their hearts to meet him he would be happy to do battle 
with any one else who could.” The King sent him a very courteous 
reply, suggesting that as it was the custom of the Round Table 
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Knights to fight not all against a single foreigner, but each of them 
against ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty, as the case might be, all at 
once, he thought, therefore, Sir John ought to be satisfied if the 
Order sent one of its Companions to do battle with him. Sir John 
accepted the King’s offer, and in July, 1409, on Clerkenwell Green, 
received a very effectual thrashing from Sir John Beaufort, Earl ot 
Somerset, the English champion. 

In the next reign the Emperor Sigismund was elected a Knight, 
and in gratitude presented the Order with the true head and fingers 
of their patron saint, St. George, which till the Reformation were 
presented reverently to be kissed by each Knight as he sat in his 
stall on installation and feast days. From this time the admission 
of emperors and kings became so common as to need no remark. 
The first man who declined the honour was the Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1483. During the civil war which devastated England in the 
fifteenth century the Order is not conspicuous. The nation was busied 
with sterner matters than feasts and pageants at Windsor. Each party 
as they alternately came into power filled up the vacancies with their 
own adherents, and contented themselves with fining the Knights of 
the opposite faction, who, naturally enough, absented themselves from 
the Chapters of the Order. They never appear to have expelled 
even their bitterest foes. With the accession of Henry VII. in 1485, 
peace was restored to England, and one of the King’s first cares was 
to augment and consolidate the honours of the Garter. He assumed 
in the next year the title of “Sovereign of the Order of the Garter” 
with his regal style, a fashion which he permitted the Knights to 
follow, according to their degree, a few years afterwards; and to mark 
his connection with the Order as Sovereign, he added the Collar and 
George to its insignia. 

At this point the ancient history of the Order may be said to close. 
Lapse of time and change of manners rendered a revision of the 
statutes necessary, for an institution which had been originally a 
company or brotherhood of soldiers who elected one another, like 
members of a club, under the presidency of the King, had now 
become an institution in which the King was supreme, and which he 
used as a convenient channel for dispensing his royal favour. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. a revision of the statutes was entrusted to Dr. 
Aldrich, a man of very versatile talent, at once a musician, an 
architect, and a logician, Dean of Windsor and of Christ Church in 
Oxford. At his suggestion the ecclesiastical establishment and the 
foundation of poor Knights was much altered and reduced, while 


better provision was made for the musical service of St. George’s 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. ay ae 
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Chapel, where no doubt the worthy Dean’s own anthems were per- 
fectly rendered under his own direction. To the office of Prelate 
was added that of Chancellor, held by the Bishop of Oxford, in 
whose diocese Windsor stands; of Registrar, whose functions are 
discharged by the Dean; of King of Arms and Usher of Arms, 
commonly called Black Rod. But other changes introduced in the 
statutes of Henry VIII. amount to a complete alteration in the 
constitution of the Order. It was no longer incumbent on the 
Companions to attend the Chapters, and the presence of six was 
sufficient for the transaction of ordinary business. In fact, however, 
by the first of the new statutes no business of any kind would ever 
be submitted to the Companions, for it enacted that, “To the Sovereign 
shall appertain the declaration, solution, determination, interpretation, 
reformation, and disposition of all causes concerning anything of 
obscurity or doubt contained in the statutes.” It is obvious how in 
despotic times the. Sovereign with such powers could do as he liked, 
and need not trouble himself with seeking advice or counsel from the 
Companions. The powers so vested in the Sovereign have enabled 
successive monarchs to make such changes that neither King 
Henry nor Dean Aldrich would now recognise the society which still 
in name lives by their rules. 

If the King had contrived to get into his own hands what we may 
call the common rights of the Companions, he endeavoured to repay 
them by adding in every possible way to the social dignity with 
which the Garter was invested. Two sumptuary Acts of Parliament, 
passed in 1529 and 1532, allow them a retinue equal to the Lord 
Chancellor’s, and restrict the use of purple to the royal family and to 
them. Henry VIII. was the first Sovereign who made the Garter an 
instrument of statecraft—at all events, he used his influence to secure 
the election of those men who served him most faithfully in the 
foreign and domestic troubles of his reign. Lord Cromwell, the first 
born commoner ever elected, Sir John Walcop, and Nicholas Carew 
were all provided for, though the Prince of Wales, for whom a stall was 
reserved before his birth, was not elected during his father’s lifetime. 
The election of Cromwell is the more remarkable, as Henry’s own 
statutes declare no one eligible but a “‘ gentleman by blood,” and this 
is to be understood to mean a man “ descended of three descents of 
noblesse, ze. of name and arms on both father’s and mother’s sides.” 
The first Irish nobleman admitted to the Order was Gerald Fitzgerald, 
eighth Earl of Kildare, an honour probably conferred on him in the 
hope of attaching the turbulent chieftain to the English party, rather 
than as a reward for loyalty or virtue. 
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The Reformation affected the Order of the Garter, as it did all our 
other institutions, and though the alterations made by Edward VI. 
were speedily repealed in the next reign, they are interesting, as 
showing the thorough change which had come over English religious 
feeling. The worship of saints was a feature of the expiring faith, 
St. George was therefore no longer to be the patron of the Order, 
“Jest the honour which is due to God, the Creator of all things, might 
seem to be given to any creature.” The Order being a secular institu- 
tion only, needed no Prelate; his office was accordingly abolished. 
The solemn services of St. George’s Chapel were discontinued, and 
along with them the ceremonials of feasts and installations fell into 
disuse. All this was again altered in the reactionary times of Philip 
and Mary; but when the Reformers came again into power, they were 
contented to let things remain as they were, trusting to the Sovereign 
to interpret the statutes in accordance with the reformed faith. 
Elizabeth was by no means blind to the importance of the Garter as 
an engine of statecraft—indeed, she very much improved upon her 
father’s practice in the use made of it. During the last fifteen years 
of her reign she secured the fidelity of many of her nobility by 
refusing, even when the formalities of election by the Chapter of 
Knights had been observed, to complete it, and thus holding the 
honour in suspense over the expectant’s head as a pledge of his loyalty. 
To do this she had recourse to manceuvres which must have severely 
taxed the gallantry of the Knights-expectant and the patience and self- 
respect of the Order. She would often go through all the forms of 
election, and then absolutely refuse to declare the result. Once she 
would—she said—have been happy to make the declaration, but 
unfortunately she had lost the lists of votes ; on another occasion she 
actually went to the chapel in her robes to proceed to an election, 
but having come without her mantle, nothing could be done, and the 
Chapter had to be dismissed. On this smaller stage Elizabeth seems 
to have played the same part which on the wider one of politics so 
perplexed her enemies and troubled her friends. With more than a 
man’s clearness of head and determination, she had the art to feign 
an indecision and shallowness which would not have been tolerated 
in a man, but which in a woman and a queen must be put up with 
and made the best of. The singular success with which she played 
her most difficult part reconciles us to the arts by which she played 
off her position as an unmarried woman against the cleverness and 
power of the enemies by whom she was surrounded. 

Under the Stuart dynasty the Order experienced very little change ; 
but the free election of Companions and even the formalities of the 
xX 2 
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Chapter were rapidly falling into disuse. The Sovereign was gradually 
absorbing the whole power of the Knights, which he used and dispensed 
like other patronage. “Steenie” was appointed hurriedly one 
morning by James I., before starting for Newmarket, and Charles I. 
claimed the absolute right of nominating foreigners to the election of 
the Chapter. 

But he was not the less proud of the dignity of the Order, 
for he endowed it with £1,200 a year, charged on the customs 
of London, and instituted the Star or Cross for the daily wear of the 
Knights, an emblem which was impressed on the silver coinage of 
1662 by his son. Charles II. did not, however, always use such 
dignified means of showing his fondness for the insignia of the Order. 
The robes were intended for wear at solemn ceremonials only, but 
nothing would satisfy Charles on the occasion of the Feast in 1667, 
held that year at Whitehall, but he must wear his Garter robes all 
day. Some of the Companions were to be seen in them that 
evening in the park ; while two of them, Lord Oxford and the Duke 
of Monmouth, so far forgot their dignity as to appear thus habited in 
the same fashionable resort in a hackney coach. During Charles’s 
exile at the beginning of his reign, he conferred the Order on his 
nephew, William of Nassau, the future King of England, then but 
three years old—the youngest Companion that has ever been elected. 
Cromwell during his protectorate abstained from meddling with the 
Order, and the only event which signalised the Restoration was the 
refusal of the great Lord Chancellcr Clarendon to accept it. 

We may pass over a century to the reign of George III., when the 
Order assumed the form and customs which regulate it at the present 
day. Doubtless the statutes had been growing more and more obsolete 
every year, but in 1771 the infringement of an apparently unimportant 
rule was commented on by “ Junius,” the great public critic of those 
days. The statutes of Henry VIII. require the presence of six Knights 
to form a Chapter, but at the election of Lord Gower, then President of 
the Council, only four Companions were present, which “Junius” says 
was “‘a violation of the statutes, which have been religiously respected 
and observed through so many ages.” But the statutes were destined to 
receive a much more serious blow to their authority than this. Through 
every change which in the course of four hundred years had befallen 
the Order, the number of Knights never exceeded the original number 
of twenty-five. Now King George III. was blessed with seven sons, 
and it was thought that the Garter would become too much of a family 
party if all seven of the Royal Princes were admitted into the original 
twenty-five stalls. It was therefore ordered in 1786 that Princes of the 
Blood should not be reckoned among the twenty-five ordinary Knights. 
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The exclusiveness of the Order having been once relaxed, further 
widening of its portals soon followed. ‘The privileges accorded to 
the sons of George III. were extended to all descendants of George II. 
in 1805. The conclusion of the European war in 1813 gave 
occasion for extending to foreign princes the privileges of the English 
royal family, but at their election, at which the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia assisted—the only foreign prince that had taken part in the 
business of the Order since Francis I. sat in a Chapter held by 
Henry VIII. on the Field of Cloth of Gold—the ceremony of voting 
was superseded by the Sovereign’s declaration of election. And this 
rule has been followed ever since in the case of foreign princes. 
Almost all the ancient ceremonial disappeared under the liberal use 
of royal warrants of dispensation from observance of the statutes. 
These appear first to have been used to escape the ceremony of 
installation, which the troubles of the seventeenth century had 
rendered impossible, and the taste of the eighteenth objected to. 
But they have been used also in two or three exceptional cases to 
supersede the ordinary method of election of Knights. Thus in 1814 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh were made extra Knights of the 
Garter by warrant; the privilege nitherto accorded to the Blood Royal 
and foreign princes was extended to them as there were no vacancies 
in the twenty-five stalls assignable to ordinary Englishmen. Care, 
however, was taken not to augment permanently the number of 
Knights, as an additional statute was made at that time that there 
should be no further election of English Knights until the number 
then raised to twenty-seven should fall to the statutable limit of 
twenty-five. Lord Grey’s election by warrant as an extra Knight in 
1831 is the only other instance in which the number of the Black 
Prince’s English Companions has been exceeded. 

We have now brought this sketch of the history of the Order of the 
Garter to our own day, when, like all other Crown patronage, its 
honours are really at the disposal of the Prime Minister, who being 
for the most part a commoner, is himself incapable of admission 
to the Order. This is one of the lesser of those anomalies 
by which the maintenance of ancient forms instinct with modern 
spirit is indicated in English public life. The romantic fancy of a 
medizval king, whose subjects and Court and method of rule 
have scarcely a point in common with modern England; with 
little left of its original constitution but its name and the venerable 
building erected for earliest use, is yet so thoroughly English in its 
character, so flexible, so easily adaptable to modern ideas and 
methods of administration, that it survives with undiminished honour 
as the highest object of an Englishman’s ambition. 











THEATRICALS IN IRELAND. 


ae PHILOSOPHIC rhetorician, in suggesting advice regard- 
ing the beginning of an article on any subject, has 
given it as his opinion that the writer should begin with 
a statement of fact. Following the implied rule, I 
shall commence by a proposition nearly logical in its form, though 
the diction employed rarely comes before the eye of the scholastic 
disputant, “ Paddy is very fond of the play.” There are many 
reasons—obvious when they are suggested—why this should be the 
case. The romantic traditions of their country have so influenced 
the naturally emotional character of the Irish people as to make 
them strive after the ideal rather than the real, whilst the religion of 
the majority has accustomed them to elaborate and ornate spectacles. 
The appeals of pity and the influence of terror have been made 
familiar to the people by the sorrowful traditions of their race; it 
is needless to insist on the effect which the representation of any- 
thing comic invariably makes on the mind of an Irishman. Whilst, 
however, the Irish people love the drama, the tutelary muse 
is but indifferently worshipped in the Emerald Isle. Indeed, in 
some parts of the country no temple has yet been erected to her 
honour, and when special services are organised in her praise they 
are frequently held in unhallowed places, in which she must feel 
reluctant to find a local habitation, even for the time specified in the 
canons of dramatic unity. 

The purpose of this brief article is to describe the aspect of theatrical 
life in Ireland, and also to indicate the circumstances which give 
hope that the sock and buskin will be honoured more fittingly in 
the future in the sister island than during the chequered period of 
Ireland’s history which has elapsed\since the union of that country 
with Great Britain. 

The reader must not apprehend that I am about to sketch the 
history of the Irish stage from a period anterior to the time of 
Thespis, although, of course, the ancestors of the Irish were before 
every other people in the world in more senses than one, especially 
in acting. My intention is merely to glance at that part of its 
records which tells of the vicissitudes of theatrical speculation during 
the reign of her present gracious Majesty. 
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The consideration which strikes the mind of the reader most 
strongly in perusing the history of the Dublin stage is, that political 
movements have done more than anything else to impede its progress. 
The agitation initiated by O’Connell for the Repeal of the Union at 
the end of the reign of William IV. became more and more turbid 
during the earlier years of the reign of Queen Victoria, when 
the Loyal National Repeal Association— the object of which is 
implied in its designation—was founded. From the year 1840 the 
Theatre Royal became the arena in which members of rival factions 
denoted their political sympathies by shouts for “ Repale ” or volleys 
of Kentish fire. But the prospects of the drama suffered ; for those 
who used to fill the pit and galleries—the paying parts of “the 
house ”—found more congenial attractions in the debates of Conci- 
liation Hall. The manager of this theatre, struggling bravely against a 
strong tide of adversity, made noble efforts to conciliate fortune in 
the cause he loved sincerely and promoted generously. His enter- 
prise at this portion of his professional career, 1838—1841, will be 
appreciated when it is stated that Mr. Balfe, previously famous 
in London as a composer and a singer, made his first profes- 
sional appearance in his native land in the opera of “‘ La Sonnam- 
bula;’ that Tyrone Power roused the enthusiastic mirth of his 
countrymen by his incomparabie impersonations of Pierce O’Hara 
in “ The Irish Attorney,” and of O’Callaghan in “His Last Legs;” 
and that Mr. Charles Kean and Mrs. Charles Kean—then Miss 
Ellen Tree—received the popular recognition due to their artistic 
delineation of dramatic characters. It was at that time also that 
Van Amburgh received £900 for eighteen representations of his 
lion-taming entertainment—that Grisi and Tamburini, Lablache 
and Mario, Benedict and Jullien, Braham and Thalberg, arrested 
the attention of lovers of music amongst the Irish people, that 
Charles Mathews and Mr.-Compton illustrated two of the highest 
phases of comedy ; that Mr. and Mrs. Keeley and Mr. Paul Bedford 
tested Hibernian morals in Mr. Buckstone’s drama of “ Jack 
Sheppard,” and Mr. Macready interpreted some of the grandest 
creations of “the noblest dramatist of them all.” Gradually the 
public excitement increased until it reached its climax when 
O’Connell, his eldest son, and seven others were prosecuted in 
the November of 1843. The intensity of interest was renewed 
when the House of Lords reversed the verdict found against the 
traversers. 

The influence of politics on the stage may be further indicated 
by the fact that whilst O’Connell was imprisoned in the Richmond 
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Bridewell he addressed a letter, dated 9th September, 1844, to the 
manager, protesting against the performance of the ‘‘Stabat Mater” in 
the theatre. But after a considerate explanation the objection of the 
great Kerryman was overruled. This year was also remarkable for 
the fact that it introduced as an actor to the Dublin public Captain 
Tuckett, who had been previously wounded in a duel by Lord 
Cardigan, the piece chosen for his début being “Don Cesar de 
Bazan.” . 

Then ensued a period more depressing perhaps than any other 
which has occurred in Ireland’s gloomy story. The potato crop 
failed, and the disease which attacked the plant continued to affect it 
for the following four years. Whilst it would be impertinent in the 
literal sense of that word to raise any political question in this dis- 
cursive paper, it may be stated that the interests of the drama at this 
epoch were in no wise served by the absence of the Irish landlords. In 
the face of all these difficulties, however, it was shown that enthusiasm 
in the cause of the “‘ Heavenly Nine” cannot be destroyed by adverse 
fortune. It was in the October of the year in which began the 
famine—which is now mentioned by Irish children then unborn with 
sorrow which assumes the character of fear—that Mr. Sims Reeves 
made his first bow before a Dublin audience in the ré/e of Edgar 
Ravenswood, in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” In the following year 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” was produced. Poor Gustavus Vaughan 
Brooke was retained for the part of Achilles; Miss Helen Faucit 
depicted the woes of the heroine; to Mrs. Ternan the part of 
Clytemnestra was. allotted, and Miss Ellen Ternan appeared as 
Orestes. 

Another political complication arose, when the baneful results of 
the collision which occurred between the Old Irelanders, led by 
O’Connell, and the. Young Irelanders, headed by Mr. Smith O’Brien 
(brother of Lord Inchiquin), a man who, with all his faults, “bore an 
honest heart in an intrepid breast,” began to appear in.a most dis- 
tressing light. In the October of 1848 Jenny Lind appeared on 
the Dublin stage ; and it is a significant fact, as demonstrating the 
love of the Irish people for music, that at a time of intense commercial 
depression in Dublin the manager of the Theatre Royal was able to 
give the Swedish Nightingale £5,780, whilst A900 represented the 
addition to his own treasury. In the following year the sad calamities 
by which the Irish people of the south and west of Ireland were 
oppressed afforded an opportunity to the theatrical representa- 
tives in Dublin of giving another example of the sympathy be- 
tween the art of Thespis and the cause of charity. In the middle 
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of the season a night’s performance was given for the fund then 
established for the relief of the distressed, the whole receipts 
being handed over to the committee organised for assisting the 
afflicted. 

In the August of 1849 the Queen and the Prince Consort visited 
Ireland, but their attendance at any theatrical performance was not 
included in the programme of their arrangements. To this more 
than anything else may be attributed the result that when the season 
ended the manager had no reason for believing that the presence of 
Royalty meant profit to his treasury. Two reflections occur to 
the reader of the history of the Dublin Theatre Royal during the 
period between 1837 and 1852. One is, that its records contain 
substantially the panegyric of a man who for twenty-one years 
fought bravely against fortune for the sake of the drama; and the 
second, that it was to the lyric drama he had to appeal when the 
clouds in his horizon were darkest. 

The records of the theatre in Ireland for the last twenty years are, 
so to speak, a chapter of the history of the London stage, for 
almost every “star” which has shone in the English metropolis has 
shed its light on the boards of the olden temple of the drama in 
Dublin. The stage manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, Mr. 
Charles V. Granby, to whom reference was made some time ago with 
a view of ascertaining the notable occurrences which have happened 
in that building during his long connection with it, has written in the 
following words :—“ There have been so few remarkable incidents 
during the time I have been attached to this theatre that it would 
require a ‘considering cap’ to bring them to my memory.” 

To the putting on of the head-dress specified I am indebted for 
the subject matter of the following incidents :— 

In the theatrical world, as in all other spheres, accident has 
frequently altered the tenour of the lives of men and materially 
influenced their fortunes. As an instance of this, the cause of 
Robson leaving the Theatre Royal, Dublin, may be illustratively 
adduced. He had established himself as a great favourite, not only 
at the principal theatre, but also at the Queen’s Theatre, in Great 
Brunswick Street, then under the direction of Mr. Harris. He had 
asked Mr. Granby to play in a piece entitled ‘“‘A Day after the 
Fair,” in which Robson filled four or five different characters, one of 
them being a drunken cobbler, who, in reply to some question 
addressed to him by the old man of the piece, says, “I once was 
a preacher, but I have left off my evil ways.” Unfortunately—or, 
perhaps, I should say fortunately, as the result showed—some of 
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the lower portion of the audience thought he said “ priest,” as he, so 
to speak, slid over the word, speaking as he did at the time as a 
drunken man. This gave rise to a disturbance which all the 
efforts of the actor and of Mr. Granby, probably the most 
popular stage manager who ever directed the business of the 
theatre, failed to allay. After vainly endeavouring to address the 
audience, he was hissed and hooted off the stage. To such a pitch 
did the feeling of the lower class of frequenters of the theatre rise, 
that the management was obliged to keep Robson’s name out of 
the bills for a week. Meanwhile, he had received an offer from 
Mr. William Farren, then lessee of the Strand Theatre, London. 
Mr. Granby urged him strongly to accept the offer, much against 
Robson’s will, as he was nervous about succeeding Compton, who 
was then leaving the Strand. Mr. Granby told him that Dublin was 
becoming “too hot for him,” and accordingly Robson left for 
London. The result is unnecessary to indicate. It is probable that 
at the present day any implied reflection on a priest, as the word is 
vulgarly understood in Ireland, would be received with applause 
instead of disapprobation. One of the most striking effects of the 
Fenian movement has been to diminish the respect of the people 
for their priests, and as a proof of this, it may be adduced that the 
so-called National press reserves an excited rhetoric for the de- 
precation of Cardinal Cullen and the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kerry, who have persistently opposed the revolutionary movement. 
This observation is made merely to strengthen the position that in 
Ireland politics have exercised an indisputably strong influence on 
the destinies of the drama and those who represent it. 

The incidents which have occurred during the brief opera seasons 
will be long remembered by those who are either the objects of, or 
participators in, them. Never, perhaps, except when Mrs. Yelverton 
obtained a verdict in the famous case in which she was the real 
plaintiff, was Dublin driven into such wild ecstasies as when Picco- 
lomini’s carriage was dragged to her hotel from the theatre by the 
students of Trinity College. Similar demonstrations have been made 
in honour of other great singers, proving that the traditional love of 
the Irish people for music is as fresh and full as ever. 

The London reader, who has an opportunity of visiting any one 
of thirty theatres, may perhaps pause to ask if the records of one 
dramatic temple constitute the history of the Dublin stage in the 
present reign. With slight qualifications, the implied query may be 
answered in the affirmative. The glories of Fishamble-street Theatre 
—in which Handel’s “ Messiah” was first heard—had departed in 
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the beginning of the present reign, and years ago degenerated into 
something worse than “a penny gaff.” 

It is cheering to know that the future prospects of the drama in 
Ireland are far from gloomy. The opening of the new Gaiety Theatre, 
in which the first performances were given on the 27th of November, 
1871, is calculated to give a great incentive to theatrical speculators. 
This elegant house resembles its namesake in London, presenting 
all the improvements obtained by the experience of the latter. The 
proverb in one shape or another—that the beginning is half the 
whole of an enterprise—is as old as Horace; and though proverbs 
sometimes contain only half a truth, it cannot be questioned that 
when a good beginning has been made, success is easily induced. 
It is only a just compliment to Mrs. John Wood, whose company 
conducted the opening performances, to say that her judicious 
direction did much to secure at once the favourable verdict of a 
critical public. With a graceful recognition of the sympathies and 
traditions of a sensitive people, the first piece presented at the new 
theatre was the work of an Irishman, namely, “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” Miss Herbert filled the part of Miss Hardcastle, the 
réles of Marlow and Tony Lumpkin being entrusted to Mr. Price 
and Mr. Lionel Brough respectively. The applause which greeted 
every prominent incident in the comedy continued during the 
burlesque “ La Belle Sauvage ”—originally written by another Irish- 
man, Mr. John Brougham, the well-known actor—in which Mrs. John 
Wood sustained the character of Pocohontas, now so closely identi- 
fied with her name. As Pheebe, in “ Paul Pry,” and Lady Gay, in 
“London Assurance,” Mrs. Wood continued to secure the favourable 
opinion of Dublin audiences, until shortly before Christmas she re- 
turned to London to fulfil an engagement at the Adelphi, where she 
appeared in Mr. Charles Millward’s elegant and picturesque extrava- 
ganza, “ Little Snow-White.” 

Shortly after Christmas, visitors to the Gaiety had an opportunity 
of hearing the youthful and accomplished prima donna, Miss Rose 
Hersee, who landed in Ireland fresh from her American successes, 
which, considering the age of the artiste, may be fairly described as 
triumphs. For three weeks Miss Hersee appeared almost every 
evening, “ Maritana,” “ Lurline,” and “ The Rose of Castile,” the 
works of Irish composers, being amongst the works chosen for repre- 
sentation. It was in the “Bohemian Girl,’ however, that the 
youthful Arima donna roused her audience to fervent enthusiasm by 
interpolating at the beginning of the third act the air of the 
“Minstrel Boy,” which she sang with a manifest appreciation of its 
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spirited and patriotic strains. Amongst those who will watch with 
pleasurable interest the progress of Miss Hersee through the United 
States during the engagement she has recently entered into, there are 
none to whom the news of her success will be more welcome than to 
her thousands of admirers in the Emerald sle. 

From the 19th of February until the 3rd of March Mr. John 
Clarke fulfilled a very successful engagement, and gave the Dublin 
audiences the first opportunity afforded them for many years 
of witnessing the truly artistic delineations of this talented 
comedian. Mr. Clarke is nothing if not an artist, and in every ré/e 
in which he appears he supplies another instance of the rule that 
the highest art is the concealment of it. As Gaiters in the “ Bonny 
Fishwife,” and as Vandyke Brown in another farce, he proved his 
ability as a low comedian, whilst in his original impersonations of 
Dr. Brown in “ Progresss,” and John Chodd, Junior, in “ Society,” 
the people of Ireland were able to judge of his abilities in the 
higher range of comedy. In both he was rewarded with favourable 
criticisms in private circles, as well as in the public journals, and 
it may be safely predicted that Mr. Clarke’s name will appear at one 
time or other every year in the playbills of the New Gaiety. 

Every country has its favourite actor, and Ireland has certainly 
marked one worthy of its recognition, as being worthy of the 
suffrages of the greatest number. I believe that if Ireland were 
polled from the centre to the sea, the vast majority would record 
their votes for Mr. Barry Sullivan. 

At the Queen’s Theatre the drama was cultivated with earnestness 
and energy at times, especially under the direction of the late Mr. 
Henry Webb. It could not be said, however, that it was at any 
time the place in which the critical audiences of Dublin gave their 
opinion of dramatic works or histrionic talent. It may be stated at 
the same time that many whose names have since become no mean 
part of the history of the British drama were at one time recognised 
favourites at the Queen’s. 

Belfast next claims our attention, because the unflagging enter- 
prise of the lessee of its Theatre Royal dwarfs by comparison 
the intermittent exertions of the proprietors of dramatic houses in 
the few other large Irish towns. Mr. J. F. Warden, who was the 
lessee of the old building in Arthur Square, has recently given an 
example of his spirited energy in erecting on its site a structure 
worthy of the rapidly-extending capital of Ulster. There is no 
danger in predicting that the lessee will continue to provide 
entertainments for his future patrons equal in excellence to those 
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afforded on the stage of the old house in which he first appealed 
to the support of the people of Belfast. Last year the Italian opera 
company which visited Dublin was engaged by Mr. Warden, and 
sang with brilliant and encouraging success during its brief stay of 
a week in “ the Athens of the North.” 

The Queen’s Theatre in Londonderry, which is capable of con- 
taining 600 persons, is open for about six months in the year. 

In Cork there is a theatre which, with tasteful decorations, improve- 
ments in ventilation, and modifications in the entrances, may be made 
a not uninviting home for the drama. 

Limerick, which seventeen or eighteen years ago was one of the 
liveliest cities in the world—now one of the most dismal—possesses 
a theatre capable of holding an audience of goo or 1,000 people, 
but its interior is so inartistically arranged that its aspect, even when 
full in every part, can never be imposing or picturesque. 

When Melpomene condescends to visit the other towns of Ireland, 
she is compelled to put up with very strange and scant accommoda- 
tion. The following extract from the private letter of a friend 
will give some idea of the lodgings with which the tragic muse has 
sometimes to content herself in the South of Ireland :—“I once 
attended a dramatic performance during the assize week in the capital 
of gallant Tipperary. It was attended by the grand jurors, the 
officers of the garrison, and ‘the é#i¢fe of the town and neighbour- 
hood.’ The temporary home of the drama was a large loft, ascended 
by a steep and narrow ladder. The display of Balbriggan hosiery 
made in that ascent was—as the Saturday Review once remarked in 
speaking of certain Terpsichorean revels—calculated to excite the 
best feelings of our nature.” 

The sum of these discursive observations is that while the drama 
in Ireland cannot be said to be flourishing, it can be safely asserted 
that its future is promising. 

T. F. O’DonNELL. 
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SNIPE SHOOTING. 


OW must the English lover of snipe shooting wish he 
lived in Surinam! Snipe in that favoured land are so 
ne plentiful (or were so plentiful—they may have unhappily 
5) decreased in numbers, as they have in England) that 
ni om be shot after the manner of starling slaughter in some parts 
of this country. There are two distinct species of snipe; the little 
Jack, so difficult to shoot and so loth to rise to a comfortable level, is, 
although much smaller, a superior order of bird to the common snipe. 
But in Surinam he is common enough in all conscience, if numbers 
are meant by that term, for Mr. Fermin remarks, in his account of 
that country, that, “they are seen there by thousands on the sea- 
shore ; it must be a bad marksman who does not kill sixty at once 
with fine shot.” We, in England, are astounded at reading such 
extraordinary things, for it is seldom, except when snipe are driven in 
from the moors by stress of weather, and are even found in turnip 
fields, and indeed wherever the ground is soft enough for them to insert 
their bills into it for suction, that the sportsman can find more than 
a brace at a time. He is accounted a good marksman who can kill 
the brace so found, shooting to right and left with either barrel. But 
I suppose we must at all events, from Mr. Fermin’s remarks, infer 
that the snipe family are to some extent gregarious ; and there are 
many stories of extraordinary exploits in snipe shooting performed 
by sportsmen, even in this country, which should lead us to the same 
conclusion. It was the Duke of Marlborough’s keeper who, according 
to that pre-eminent authority, Mr. Daniel, “some years since killed 
twenty-two snipe at one shot.” I, myself, once saw a man kill sixty 
or seventy starlings at one shot with a single-barrelled gun that was 
not apparently worth five shillings, but it is the only instance I can 
vouch for of such numbers being killed. 

Tt would be a positive misfortune if snipe could be slaughtered in 
that wholesale manner in England; snipe shooting would neces- 
sarily soon cease to be a sport, and degenerate into a mere pastime 
for gentlemen whose holidays and ‘‘ outings” are restricted, and for 
schoolboys. To good sportsmen, as to the lover, the sweetness of the 
whole thing consists in the chase. To find your birds and to see 
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your dogs work, even if you should fail to bring the former down, 
and appear, therefore, an inexperienced duffer to the canine mind— 
always very discerning under such untoward circumstances — is 
eminently enjoyable, if not always healthful.and instructive. Mr. 
Thornhill says of the sport of snipe shooting, as we are accustomed 
to pursue it in England: “Snipe shooting is a sport the best calculated 
(grouse excepted) to try the keenness of the sportsman, to ascertain 
his bottom, and if he can stand labour, water, mire, swamps, and 
bogs. He should be possessed of a strong constitution, not liable to 
catch cold, and have all the fortitude as well as exertion of a water- 
spaniel ; he should be perpetually inured to wet, dirt, and difficulty, 
and not be deterred by cold or severe weather.” These qualifications 
are by no means inviting, but they should not deter any ordinarily 
strong sporting devotee from trying his hand on the snipe of his 
native country. We have arrived at such a pitch of excellence in 
waterproof manufacture that a ball-room dandy may now bid defiance 
to the elements. But I do not incline to the notion that grouse 
shooting is better calculated to try the keenness of the sportsman 
than snipe shooting. If by keenness is meant cleverness in ap- 
proaching the game, there may be some truth in the assertion ; but 
most sportsmen, I think, understand “keenness” to imply hardihood 
and indifference concerning cold, wet, and fatigue, and surely in snipe 
shooting these qualities are more likely to be brought into play than 
in grouse shooting. Moreover, grouse shooting is generally prosecuted 
under far more favourable circumstances than snipe shooting, and you 
will find hundreds of followers of the former to one of the latter. 
There would be numbers more of us who would take up the fashionable 
sport of popping at game on the Scotch moors in the long vacation if 
we could afford the necessary expense, even because it is fashionable; 
and as we should have Sandy and a Scotch gillie to do everything 
for us except fire at the game, there would be no particular necessity 
for the exercise of “keenness.” Chacun a son gotit—which, by the 
way, does not mean that every man who goes out shooting catches 
the gout, as I once heard the phrase facetiously translated—but it is 
much to be feared, or at all events it is much to be suspected, that 
fashion and convenience have very much to do with the popularity of 
grouse shooting. And there can be no doubt that the pleasure of 
reading your name in print, and of having performed some noble 
action in the destruction of grouse and other game over some 
Highland shooting ground, is well calculated to afford attraction of 
a kind utterly irresistible to a man of any importance, either in 
his own estimation or in that of other people. 
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But the votaries of snipe shooting are so few in number, and the 
time of year for its enjoyment is so unsuitable to and so incompatible 
with town and fashionable life, that your most prodigious exploits in 
its pursuit are likely both to be held of small account, and also to be 
witnessed by perhaps a solitary friend. For in this sport two guns 
are all that are necessary if safety is to be studied as well as success. 
In the legitimate season and in their natural country snipe are mostly 
to be found in marshy districts ; and in trying up or down a bog or 
marsh, it is as well to have the coast as clear as possible, for the bird 
is very eccentric and irregular in his flight when he is first sprung. 
It is this peculiarity of flight that makes the snipe such a difficult 
bird to shoot, and the tyro is perpetually missing from firing too 
soon. If he would have the patience to wait for an instant or two, a 
shot would be easy enough, for the bird after his first gyrations flies 
very much after the manner of most other birds. Snap shooting, as 
it is termed, is very effective sometimes by experienced gunners, but 
by following the practice in snipe shooting, as the bird is very tender, 
you are more than likely to miss it altogether, or to blow it into 
space. In Daniel’s celebrated book of “ Rural Sports” there is 
a remarkable engraving of a black sow, which from having been 
allowed to follow the pointers to the field, at last would regularly 
stand and back to game with the best of them. The brothers 
Toomer, the gamekeepers who trained her, and who were held to 
be the best shots of their day and generation, “ were shy of firing at 
a jack snipe, fearing the laugh which would follow should they miss 
him, as many excellent shots had done before them.” Yet these 
gentlemen would never fail to mark a penny-piece thrown into the 
air, and would shoot partridges without hardly ever missing a bird. 

On the other hand, there are men accustomed to the moors who will 
shoot left and right at snipe, and never miss throughout an entire day, 
yet who make but a sorry exhibition when performing on partridges. 
Snipe, like woodcocks, fly against the wind, when they find which 
way it is blowing, and if their first uncertainty be waited for, they 
present a fair mark enough to the sportsman, and are dropped with 
a very small amount of shot ; as, indeed, is the woodcock also. Where 
they are plentiful they should always be walked up, for there are few 
dogs, except those bred and trained upon the moors, and are 
accustomed to hardly any other kind of game, that can be 
found sufficiently staunch to be of much service. Snipe are very 
uncertain and shifty with regard to their choice of locality, and 
therefore well known haunts should be tried frequently, notwithstand- 
ing that no game may have been discovered at first. Their screech 
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and suddenness of rise are very apt to throw the novice off his guard, 
and cause him to fire at random; but he should remember that a 
snipe may be brought down almost with dust-shot, and that therefore 
there is plenty of time for taking deliberate aim without any fear of 
getting out of distance. 

Perhaps the best dogs to be used in the sport are a brace of well- 
broken short-legged spaniels, if they can be depended upon for 
keeping within range, and are amenable to strict discipline after the 
shot. If they quest much and are given to chase, as are spaniels 
that have had any practice on fur as well as on feather, they may 
as well be left at home, for they will spring more game than you are 
likely to get shots at. Setters, from their superior ability to endure 
wet, cold, and fatigue, are far preferable to pointers, though, perhaps, 
they are not always so steady. But the pointer is not naturally fond 
of water and cold, and the best of that breed of dog soon either 
fights shy of moorland work in winter, or gets done up altogether. 
I saw a very valuable Spanish pointer used for snipe shooting on the 
Cornish and Devonshire moors, and after a time the dog lost nearly 
all his hair, and he was eventually destroyed. Of the kind of setter 
best adapted for this sport it is useless to attempt to give an opinion, 
as probably no two setter fanciers will ever agree upon that 
momentous subject. 

Of the setter, his breeding, management, and training, the world is 
greatly indebted to Mr. E. Laverack for the publication of his 
experience upon that subject, at the age of seventy-three years. The 
setter cannot have too much hair, nor be too highly bred, for there 
is no doubt that with him, as with all other animals, good blood is 
the main consideration. Mr. Laverack can trace his pedigrees for a 
period extending over eighty years, during forty of which he has him- 
self superintended the breeding in his own kennels. It is a very re- 
markable history, this of his, and the method by which he has kept 
the strain pure is yet a comparative mystery. Breeding in and in 
we had all thought to be a mistake until thus enlightened, but it is 
by:intercrossing that he has preserved the purity of his famed Blue 
Beltons. Good spaniels, if under command, will do for snipe, for 
the setter, after all, is.but an improved setter spaniel. On the 
matter of scent, it may be remarked that flesh, if given in proper 
quantities, is the natural canine food, and it does not injuriously affect 
scenting power. Mr. Laverack is of this opinion also, and I com- 
mend a perusal of his book to all who are interested in the breeding 
and training of setters. 

SIRIUS. 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. YY 














A HAMPSHIRE GHOST STORY. 


CONTINUATION OF Mrs. RICKETTS’s NARRATIVE. 








Ka) OME time after Mr. Ricketts left me, I—then lying in the 
Wa bedroom over the kitchen—heard frequently the noise of 
IG) some one walking in the room within, and the rustling as 

SY) of silk clothes against the door that opened into my room, 
sometimes so loud and of such continuance as to break my rest. 
Instant search being often made, we never could discover any appear- 
ance of human or brute being. 

Repeatedly disturbed in the same manner, I made it my constant 
practice to search the room and closets within, and to secure the only 
door that led from that room on the inside in such manner as to be 
certain no one could gain entrance without passing through my own 
apartment, which was always made fast by a draw-bolt on the door. 
Yet this precaution did not preclude the disturbance, which continued 
with little interruption. 

About this time an old man, living in the poor-house at West 
Meon, came and desired to speak to me. When admitted, he told 
me he could not rest in his mind without acquainting me that his 
wife had often related to him that in her younger days a carpenter, 
whom she had well known, had told her he was once sent for by Sir 
Hugh Stewkeley, and directed by him to take up some boards in the 
dining-room, known in our time by the name of lobby, and that Sir 
Hugh had concealed something underneath which he, the carpenter, 
conceived was treasure, and then he was ordered to put down the boards 
in the same manner as they lay before. This account I repeated to 
Mr. Sainsbury, attorney to Lady Hillsborough, that if he thought it 
were a probability he might have the floor taken up and examined. 

In February, 1770, John Sparks and Ann, his wife, quitted my 
service, and went to live upon their farm at Rogate. In place of 
John Sparks I hired Robert Camis, one of six sons of Roger and 
Mary Camis, of the parish of Hinton, and whose ancestors have been 
in possession of a little estate there upwards of four hundred years—a 
family noted for their moral and religious lives. In the room of 
Ann Sparks I hired Ruth Turpin, but she being disordered in mind 
continued with me but few months. I then took Elizabeth Godin, 
of Alresford, sister to an eminent grocer of that place. Lewis 
Chanson quitted me in August, 1770, and I hired Edward Russel, 
now living with Mr. Harris, of Alresford, to succeed him. 
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I mention these changes among my domestics, though in them- 
selves unimportant, to evince the impossibility of a confederacy, for 
the course of nearly seven years, and with a succession of different 
persons, so that at the time of my leaving Hinton I had not one 
servant that lived with me at my first going thither, nor for some time 
afterwards. ’ 

In the summer of 1770, one night that I was lying in the yellow 
bedchamber (the same I have mentioned that the person in drab- 
coloured clothes was seen to enter), I had been in bed half an hour 
thoroughly awake, and without the least terror or apprehension on 
my spirits. I plainly heard the footsteps of a man, with plodding 
step, walking towards the foot of my bed. I thought the danger too 
near to ring my bell for assistance, but sprang out of bed and 
n an instant was in the nursery opposite ; and with Hannah Streeter 
and a light I returned to search for what I had heard, but all in vain. 
There was a light burning in the dressing-room within, as usual, 
and there was no door or means of escape save at the one that 
opened to the nursery. This alarm perplexed me more than any 
preceding, being within my own room, the footsteps as distinct as 
ever I heard, myself perfectly awake and collected. 

I had, nevertheless, resolution to go to bed alone in the same 
room, and did not form any conclusion as to the cause of this very 
extraordinary disturbance. For some months afterwards I did not 
hear any noise that particularly struck my attention, till, in November 
of the same year, I then being removed to the chintz bedroom over 
the hall, as a warmer apartment, I once or twice heard sounds of 
harmony, and one night in particular I heard three distinct and 
violent knocks as given with a club, or something very ponderous, 
against a door below stairs; it occurred to me that housebreakers 
must be forcing into some apartment, and I immediately rang my bell. 
No one hearing the summons, and the noise ceasing, I thought no 
further of it at that time. After this, and in the beginning of the 
year 1771, I was frequently sensible of a hollow murmuring that 
seemed to possess the whole house; it was independent of wind, 
being equaily heard on the calmest nights, and it was a sound I had 
never been accustomed to hear. 

On the morning of the 27th of February, when Elizabeth Godin 
came into my room, I inquired what weather.. She replying in a 
very faint tone, I asked if she were ill. She said she was well, but 
had never in her life been so terrified as during the preceding night ; 
that she had heard the most dismal groans and fluttering round her 


bed most part of the night, that she had got up to search the room 
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and up the chimney, and though it was a bright moonlight she could 
not discover anything. I did not pay much attention to her account, 
but it occurred to me that should any one tell her it was the room 
formerly occupied by Mrs. Parfait, the old housekeeper, she would be 
afraid to lie there again. Mrs. Parfait dying a few days before at 
Kilmston, was brought and° interred in Hinton churchyard the 
evening of the night this disturbance happened. 

That very day five weeks, being the 2nd of April, I waked 
between one and two o’clock, as I found by my watch, which, with a 
rushlight, was on a table close to my bedside. I lay thoroughly awake 
for some time, and then heard one or more persons walking to and 
fro in the lobby adjoining. I got out of bed and listened at the door 
for the space of twenty minutes, in which time I distinctly heard the 
walking with’ the addition of a loud noise like pushing strongly against 
a door. Being thus assured my senses were not deceived I determined 
to ring my bell, to which I had before much reluctance on account of 
disturbing the nursery maid, who was very ill of a fever. 

Elizabeth Godin during her illness lay in the room with my sons, 
and came immediately on hearing my bell. Thoroughly convinced 
there were persons in the lobby, before I opened my door, I asked 
her if she saw no one there. On her replying in the negative, I went 
out te her, examined the window, which was shut, looked under the 
couch, the only furniture of concealment there ; the chimney board was 
fastened, and when removed, all was clear behind it. She found the 
door into the lobby shut; as it was every night. After this examination 
I stood in the middle of the room, pondering with much astonishment, 
when suddenly the door that opens into the little recess leading to 
t: e yellow apartment sounded as if played to and fro by a person 
standing behind it. This was more than I could bear unmoved. I 
ran into the nursery and rang the bell there that goes into the men’s 
apartments. Robert Camis came to the door at the landing place, 
which door was every night secured, so that no person could get to that 
floor unless through the windows. Upon opening the door to Robert 
I told him the reason I had to suppose that some one was intrenched 
behind the door I before mentioned, and giving him a light and arm- 
ing him with a billet of wood, myself and Elizabeth Godin waited the 
event. Upon opening the door there was not any being whatever, 
and the yellow apartment was locked, the key hanging up, and a great 
bolt drawn across the outside door, as usual when not in use. There 
was then no further retreat or hiding place. After dismissing Robert 
and securing the door, I went to bed in my sons’ room, and about 
half an hour afterwards heard three distinct knocks, as described 
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before ; they seemed below, but I could not then or ever after ascer- 
tain the place. The next night I lay in my own room; I now and 
then heard noises and frequently the hollow murmur. 

On the 7th of May, exactly the day five weeks from the 2nd of 
April, this murmur was uncommonly loud. I could not sleep, appre- 
hending it the prelude to some greater noise. I got up and went to 
the nursery, stayed there till half an hour past three, and then, being 
daybreak, I thought I should get some sleep in my own apartment; I 
returned and lay till ten minutes before four, and then the great hall 
door directly under me was slapped to with the utmost violence, so 
as to shake my room perceivably. I jumped out of bed to the window 
that commands the porch. There was light to distinguish every 
object, but none to be seen that could account for what I had heard. 
Upon examining the door it was found fast locked and bolted as 
usual. 

From this time I determined to have my woman lie in a little bed 
in my room. The noises grew more frequent, and she was always 
sensible of the same sounds, and much in the same direction as they 
struck me. Harassed and perplexed, I was yet very unwilling to 
divulge my embarrassment. I had taken ev=ry method to investigate 
the cause, and could not discover the least appearance of trick ; on 
the contrary, I became convinced it was beyond the power of any 
mortal agent to perform, but knowing how exploded such opinions 
were, I kept them in my own bosom, and hoped my resolution would 
enable me to support whatever might befall. 

After Midsummer the noises became every night more intolerable. 
They began before I went to bed, and with intermissions were heard 
till after broad day in the morning. I could frequently distinguish 
articulate sounds, and usually a shrill female voice would begin, and 
then two others with deeper and manlike tone seemed to join in the 
discourse, yet, though this conversation sounded as if close to me, I 
never could distinguish words. 

I have often asked Elizabeth Godin if she heard any noise, and of 
what sort. She as often described the seeming conversation in the 
manner I have related, and other noises. One night in particular 
my bed curtains rustled, and sounded as if dragged by a person walk- 
ing against them. I then asked her if she heard any noise and of 
what kind. She spoke of it exactly in the manner I have done. 
Several times I heard sounds of harmony within the room—no dis- 
tinct or regular notes, but a vibration of harmonious tones ; walking, 
talking, knocking, opening and slapping of doors were repeated every 
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night. My brother,* who had not long before returned from the Medi- 
terranean, had been to stay with me, yet so great was my reluctance 
to relate anything beyond the bounds of probability that I could not 
bring myself to disclose my embarrassed situation'to the friend and 
brother who could most essentially serve and comfort me. The 
noises continuing in the same manner when he was with me, I wished 
to learn if he heard them, and one morning I carelessly said: “I was 
afraid last night the servants would disturb you, and rang my bell to 
order them to bed.” He replied he had not heard them. The morn- 
ing after he left me to return to Portsmouth, about three o’clock and 
daylight, Elizabeth Godin and myself both awake—she had been 
sitting up in bed looking round her, expecting as she always did to 
see something terrible—I heard with infinite astonishment the most 
loud, deep, tremendous noise, which seemed to rush and fall with 
infinite velocity and force on the lobby floor adjoining to my room. 
I started up, and called to Godin, “Good God! did you hear that 
noise?” She made no reply; on repeating the question, she 
answered with a faltering voice, “She was so frightened she scarce 
durst speak.” Just at that instant we heard a shrill and dreadful 
shriek, seeming to proceed from under the spot where the rushing noise 
fell, and repeated three or four times, growing fainter as it seemed to 
descend, till it sank into earth. Hannah Streeter, who lay in the 
room with my children, heard the same noises, and was so appalled 
she lay for two hours almost deprived of sense and motion. 

Having heard little of the noises preceding, and that little she did 
not regard, she had rashly expressed a wish to hear more of them, 
and from that night till she quitted the house there was scarce a 
night past that she did not hear the sound as if some person walked 
towards her door, and pushed against it, as though attempting to 
force it open. This alarm, so more than commonly horrible, deter- 
mined me to impart the whole series to my brother on his return to 
Hinton, expected in a week. The frequency of the noises, harassing 
to my rest, and getting up often at unreasonable hours, fixed a slow 
fever and deep cough, my health was much impaired, but my resolu- 
tion firm. I remained in anxious expectation of my brother, and he 
being detained a week longer at Portsmouth than he had foreseen, it 
occurred to me to endeavour, by changing my apartment, to obtain a 
little rest ; I removed to that formerly occupied by Elizabeth Godin ; 
I did not mention my intention till ten at night, when the room was 





* John Jervis, born January 20, 1735, second son of Swynfen Jervis, Esq., and 
Elizabeth his wife; elevated to the peerage 27th May, 1797, by the titles of Baron 
Jervis of Meaford, County Stafford, and Earl St. Vincent. 
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prepared, and I went to bed soon after. 1 had scarce lain down when 
the same noises surrounded me that .I before have related, and I 
mention the circumstance of changing my room without previous 
notice, to prove the impossibility of a plan of operations being so 
suddenly conveyed to another part of the house were they such as 
human agents could achieve. The week following I was comforted 
by the arrival of my brother. However desirous to impart the nar- 
rative, yet I forbore till the next morning ; I wished him to enjoy a 
night’s rest, and therefore contented myself with preparing him to 
hear on the morrow the most astonishing tale that ever assailed his 
ears, and that he must summon all his trust of my veracity to meet 
my relation. He replied it was scarce possible for me to relate any 
matter he could not believe, little divining the nature of what I had 
to offer to his faith. 

The next morning I began my narrative, to which he attended 
with mixed surprise and wonder. Just as I had finished, Captain 
Luttrell,* our neighbour at Kilmston, chancing to call, induced my 
brother to impart the whole to him, who in a very friendly manner 
offered to unite his endeavours to investigate the cause. It was then 
agreed he should come late in the evening, and divide the night 
watch between them, keeping profoundly secret there was any such 
intention. My brother took the precaution, accompanied by his own 
servant, John Bolton, to go into every apartment, particularly those 
on the first and attic story, examined every place of concealment, and 
saw each door fastened, save those to chambers occupied by the 
family ; this done, he went to bed in the rooni over the servants’ hall. 

Captain Luttrell and my brother’s man with arms sat up in the 
chintz room adjoining, and my brother was to be called on any 
alarm. 

I lay that night in Elizabeth Godin’s room, and the children in 
the nurseries ; thus every chamber on that floor was occupied. I 
bolted and locked the door that epened to that floor from the back 
stairs, so that there was no entrance unless through the room where 
Captain Luttrell kept watch. 

So soon as I lay down, I heard a rustling as of a person close to 
the door. I ordered Elizabeth Godin to sit up a while, and if the 
noise continued, to go and acquaint Mr. Luttrell. 

She heard it, and instantly Mr. Luttrell’s room door was thrown 
open, and we heard him speak. 





* Connected with Stukeleys (vide Baronetage of Stukeley), Joan Stukeley 
married to Geo. Luttrell of Dunster, High Sheriff of Somersetshire, 1593. 
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I must now give his account as related to my brother and myself 
the next morning. 

He said he heard the footsteps of a person walking across the 
lobby, that he instantly threw the door open, and called, ‘Who goes 
there?” That something flitted past him, when my brother directly 
called out “Look against my door.” He was awake, and heard 
what Mr. Luttrell had said, and also the continuance of the same 
noise till it reached his door. He arose and joined Mr. Luttrell. 
Both astonished, they heard various other noises, examined every- 
where, found the staircase door fast secured as I had left it. I lay so 
near, and had never closed my eyes, no one could go to that door 
unheard. My brother and his man proceeded up stairs, and found 
the servants in their own rooms, and all doors closed as they had 
seen just before. They sat up together, my brother and Mr. 
Luttrell, till break of day, when my brother returned to his own 
chamber. About that time, as I imagined, I heard the chintz room 
door opened and slammed to with the utmost violence, and imme- 
diately that of the hall chamber opened and shut in the same manner. 
I mentioned to Godin my surprise that my brother, who was ever 
attentive not to alarm or disturb the children, should hazard both by 
such vehement noise. An hour after I heard the house door open 
and slam in the same way, so as to shake the house. No one person 
was then up, for as I had never slept, I heard the servants rise and 
go down about half an hour afterwards. When we were assembled 
at breakfast, I observed the noise my brother had made with the 
doors. 

Mr. Luttrell replied, “I assure you Jervis made not the least noise; 
it was your door and the next I heard opened and slapped in the way 
you describe.” 

My brother did not hear either. He afterwards acknowledged to 
me that when gone to bed and Mr. Luttrell and I were sitting below, 
he heard dreadful groans and various noises that he was then and 
after unable to account for. His servant was at that time with mine 
below. 

Captain Luttrell declared the disturbances of the preceding night 
were of such a nature that the house was an unfit residence for any 
human being. My brother, though more guarded in his expressions, 
concurred in that opinion, and the result of our deliberations was to 
send an express to Mr. Sainsbury, Lady Hillsborough’s steward, to 
request he would come over immediately on a very particular occa- 
sion, with which he would be made acquainted on his arrival. 

Unluckily, Mr. Sainsbury was confined with the gout, and sent 
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over his clerk, a youth of fifteen, to whom we judged it useless and 
improper to divulge the circumstances. 

My brother sat up every night of the week he then passed at 
Hinton. In the middle of one of these nights I was surprised with 
the sound of a gun or'pistol let off near me, immediately followed by 
groans as of a person in agonies, or expiring, that seemed to proceed 
between my chamber and the next, the nursery. I sent Godin to 
Nurse Horner, to’ ask if she had heard any noise; she had not. 
Upon my inquiry the next morning of my brother, he had heard 
it, though the report and groans were loud and deep. 

Several instances occurred where very loud noises were heard by 
one or two persons, when those equally near and in the same direc- 
tion were not sensible of the least impression. 

As the watching every night made it necessary for my brother to 
gain rest in the day, he usually lay down after dinner. During one of 
these times he was gone to rest. I had sent the children and their 
attendants out to walk, the dairymaid gone to milk, the cook in the 
scullery, my own woman with my brother’s man sitting together in 
the servants’ hall ; I, reading in the parlour, heard my brother’s bell 
ring with great quickness. I ran to his room, and he asked me if I 
had heard any noise, “‘ because,” said he, “as I was lying wide awake 
an immense weight seemed to fall through the ceiling to the floor 
just by that mahogany press, and it is impossible I should be 
deceived.” His man was by this time come up, and said he was 
sitting underneath the room as I before mentioned, and heard not 
the least noise. The inquiry and attention my brother devoted to 
investigate this affair was such as from the reach of his capacity and 
ardent spirit might be expected ; the result was his earnest request 
that I would quit the place, and when obliged to return to Ports- 
mouth, that I would permit him to send Mr. Nichols, his Lieutenant 
of Marines, and an old friend of the family, to continue till my 
removal with me. 

One circumstance is of a nature so singularly striking that I cannot 
omit to relate it. In one of our evening’s conversations on this 
wonderful train of disturbances I mentioned a very extraordinary 
effect I had frequently observed in a favourite cat that was usually 
in the parlour with me, and when sitting on table or chair with 
accustomed unconcern she would suddenly slink down as if struck 
with the greatest terror, conceal herself under my chair, and put her 
head close to my feet. In a short space of time she would come 
forth quite unconcerned. I had not long given him this account 
before it was verified to him in a striking manner. We neither 
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then, nor I at other times, perceived the least noise that could give 
alarm to the animal, nor did I ever perceive the like effect before 
these disturbances, nor afterwards when she was removed with me 
to another habitation. The servants gave the same account of a 
spaniel that lived in the house, but to that, as I did not witness, I 
cannot testify. 

There is another copy, and no more to be taken unless either be 
destroyed. Mary RICKETTS. 





These two narratives are for my grand-daughters Martha and 
Henrietta Jervis, not to be read until twenty-one or upwards, nor 
then unless their nerves are firm. The letters, &c., belonging to be 
carefully preserved. 


First NARRATIVE, IN Mrs. RIcKETT’s HANDWRITING. TO BE 
READ AT LEISURE. 


I do not recollect ever hearing of the circumstance mentioned 
by Mrs. Boyle in respect to her father and his friends at Hinton, and 
do not think it ever reached me; for her intimacy with Mr. Ricketts, 
who was received by her father, Stephen Poyntz, as a son, justified 
his going without permission, which was asked by the late Lord 
Clanricarde, then Colonel De Burgh, who came armed, as did the 
park-keepers from Holt Forest, belonging to the then Lady Stawell, 
the owner of Hinton. 

Thomas, Bishop of Winchester, whose lady was first cousin to 
my mother (thence our relationship with Bullers, Agles, Bouveries, 
&c.), was satisfied with my narration that it was not achieved by 
human being, till wrought on by others. The late Lord Carhampton 
‘had, by laughing at the present lord, weakened his zeal for truth ; 
doubts arose. He, good man, was preceptor to our late excellent 
King. 

The unbelief of Chancellor Hoadley went nearest my heart. He 
that once, upon Mrs. Hoadley half jokingly saying, ‘‘ I cannot believe 
her,” said “I do believe her, for she is truth itself,” and when I 
replied, it was hard not to be believed, said, with mild yet firm voice, 
‘Jesus Christ Himself could not be believed !” 

4,60 reward was offered on discovery by Lady Stawell, which Mr. 
Ricketts, on his return, increased to £100. The Bishop of Winton 
lent me the old Palace Wolvesey at Winton, to occupy at races or on 
any public occasion, and thither I removed when it was no longer 
thought proper I should remain at Hinton ; and when I left, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph offered me his house in town, where I stayed 
till I had taken one in Curzon Street. 
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What determined my removal to Winton was, after trying to obtain 
rest by removing to Dame Camis’s house, when I returned to the 
mansion I was soon after assailed by a noise I never before heard, 
very near me, and the terror I felt not to be described. It then 
appeared I was no longer to be supported, after my brother was con- 
vinced I ought not to delay my removal. I therefore accepted the 
earnest invitation of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Newbolt, and con- 
tinued with them till Wolvesey was prepared for my dear children, 
where we remained till November, with the exception of three days, 
with Dr. Gilbert, Canon of. Salisbury, and his daughter; and there 
Lord Radnor—then Lord Folkestone—was very desirous to see the 
lady that came ftom the haunted house. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph opposed, on the ground that such means 
were unworthy the Deity to employ, while the good Bishop of 
Winton, when I related that Robert Camis had been thrice called at 
the window in a voice he well remembered, that of the steward of 
the late Lord Stawell, said he should have conjured him by the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; which I told him, but believe 
no such occasion occurred, or courage failed. This steward stole 
his lord’s gold buckles, and was much suspected of other dishonesty ; 
whence, probably, arose the idea of concealed treasure. I never 
heard that any was found. 

When Lord Stawell was seized with the fit that carried him off, he 
called to his man, “ Cut a vein, cut a vein!” but no vein was cut. 
The excellent Dame Camis, from whom I had much information of 
the Stewkeley and Stawell family. Dr. Durnford, minister of Bram- 
dean, who performed duty at Hinton, also told me that, in the num- 
ber of years he had officiated, he had never known her miss Divine 
Service, unless illness of any one of her family or of herself pre- 
vented. 

When Mr. Ricketts returned from Jamaica, having continued to 
keep Hinton on account of our cattle and the manor, Mr. Ricketts 
took the Parsonage, where we resided for two years, when the pur- 
chase of Longwood was made, and we removed. thither. 


NARRATIVE No. 2, IN Mrs. RICKETTS’s HANDWRITING, AND AT- 
TESTED BY HER SECOND SON, EDWARD JERVIS RICKETTS, 
AFTERWARDS VISCOUNT ST. VINCENT. 


After Mrs. Ricketts had quitted Hinton House, and before posses- 
sion had been given to Lady Hillsborough, the keys were left with 


Dame Camis, who came over every fair day to open the windows, 
she living close by. 
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Mr. George Ricketts and Mr. Poyntz Ricketts, active young men 
in the prime of life, were walking to and fro close to the house on 
the paddock side, when a great noise was heard within it, upon 
which one of them said, “‘ They are at their tricks again, let us go in 
and see.” They lost no time getting through the drawing-room 
window on the ground floor, and proceeding throughout the house. 
No living creature was to. be found in it, neither was there any 
appearance of anything that could have been moved so as to occa- 
sion the sounds they had heard. 

(Signed) EpwarRD JERVIS RICKETTS. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 





NaRRATIVE No. 3.—NOTES TAKEN BY OSBORNE MARKHAM, EsqQ., 
FROM Mrs. RIcKETTS’s DICTATION. 


Miss Parker, mentioned in page 8 (page 558 in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of last month), was afterwards Lady St. Vincent, who with 
her sister (afterwards Mrs. Heathcote) was staying in the house 
during the time their father, Chief Baron Parker, was going the circuit. 

It is understood that when Mrs. Ricketts left Hinton she went to 
the palace of the Bishop of Winchester, of which his kindness gave 
her the occasional use, she being an intimate friend and relation to 
his wife. . After Mrs. Ricketts left Hinton (say within a year) another 
family (Mr. Lawrence) came to reside there, who stayed about a year 
and then suddenly quitted it. 

After this the house was never occupied. On being pulled down 
there was found by the workmen under the floor of one of the rooms 
a small skull, said to be that of a monkey; but the matter was never 
brought forward, by any regular inquiry, or professional opinion 
resorted to as to the real nature of the skull. 

The first appearance of anything being seen or heard was before 
Mrs. Ricketts took possession of Hinton, which did not come to 
her knowledge until some time after the disturbances had been heard 
in the house. Joseph (the groom) then being one of the servants 
left in occupation of the house, and being in bed in the garret, the 
moon shining brightiy into the room, and he being clearly awake, 
saw.a man in a drab coat with his hands behind him, in the manner 
his late master held them, looking steadfastly upon him. 

Note by Martha H.G. Jervis.—A number of papers (broadsides, &c. ) 
which had been concealed during the civil wars were found under the 
floor of the lobby when the house was pulled down, and a small box 
containing what was said to be the skull of a monkey. 

Notes in the handwriting of Martha Honora Georgina Jervis, elder 
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of Mrs. Ricketts’s two grand-daughters, to whom the manuscripts were 
left, and second wife of Osborne Markham, Esq., the writer of the 
foregoing pages :— 
NARRATIVE BY MARTHA H. G. JERVIS. 
Rosehill, Fuly to, 1818. 

I called on old Lucy Camis at the farm and inquired if she had 
recently heard of Hannah Streeter. She replied that she lived at the 
Lower Brook, Winchester, and that she (Lucy) had been to see her 
last year, and asked her if she remembered having been disturbed by 
the noises at Hinton Ampner, particularly one night when the other 
servants were gone to bed, when, being in the servants’ hall, they 
heard a sound as of the great iron brazier falling through the roof of 
the pantry (over which there was no room), and that it went “ Zzw7r7/ 
twirl! twirl!” till it sank in the ground. They were so much 
terrified that Lucy would not venture up to the garrets, but slept 
that night in the nursery. They found the brazier the next morning 
in the place where it had been left. 

When Lord St. Vincent was in the house, and the servants were 
suspected of making the disturbances, Mrs. Ricketts went one night 
for something she wanted to the housekeeper’s room, which opened 
into the kitchen, where the domestics were all assembled at supper. 
She then heard noises, and was near fainting, and called to some one 
to accompany her up to her brother. 

The morning after Mrs. Parfait’s interment Elizabeth Godin com- 
plained to the other servants that she had been dreadfully disturbed 
the preceding night, and that soon after she was in bed something 
fell with force against the window, succeeded by a dismal groan. 

Lucy said, “God knows whether these noises were not in conse- 
quence of their sins.” 

I replied, “‘ What did you suppose they were guilty of ?” 

She said, ‘‘God knows whether she had a child and killed it; but 
I cannot say; it is not for us to suspect them, God knows.” 

She spoke of Mrs. Ricketts in the highest terms and with many 
tears ; said she did so much good in the neighbourhood that it was 
very unlikely any should seek to drive her away, above all, her servants, 
who loved her and were in perfect harmony with each other. 

One night Lucy slept ina small bed in Mrs, Ricketts’s room, Eliza- 
beth Godin being ill. Mrs. Ricketts woke her and asked if she did 
not hear music, which she did, and “the steps of some one moving 
stately to it.” The noises seemed mostly in the lobby and the yellow 
and adjoining chambers. 
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Lucy said that when Mr. Lawrerice afterwards took possession of 
the house he forbid the servants from saying a word of the disturb- 
ances under penalty of losing their places. She heard that once, as 
his housemaid was standing in the lobby, a female figure :ushed by 
and disappeared, but of the truth of this she could not vouch. 

The foregoing information was given me by Lucy Camis, who was 
perfectly collected, and I merely made such queries as should lead 
her on without in any degree prompting her recollection. 


MartTua H. G, JERVIs. 











IN THE HEART OF A SCOTTISH 
COUNTY. 


N these captious, grievance-mongering days of ours one can 
scarce venture to talk of rural sports without running the 
risk of involvement in that embittering controversy about 
game laws, their amendment or abolition, which has raised 

questions lying to some extent beyond the sphere of legislative 
interference. Located as I am in the heart of a Scottish county, 
where “the wild buck bells from ferny brake,” and “the moorcock 
springs, on whirring wings, amang the blooming heather,” and where 
men’s minds are fermenting with theories inimical to the due dis- 
tinction betwixt meum and tuum, I have been taught by experience 
to avoid discussions which can only end in an angry muddle. I 
desire at present, therefore, to steer clear of those “agitated points,” 
my purpose being simply to throw together some scattered notanda 
illustrative of sport and pastime in the “ Land o’ Cakes.” 

There was once a “good old time” when, although game was 
hedged round with the severest restrictions, the country people of 
Scotland were periodically called out ex masse, by Act of Parliament, 
to pursue the pleasures of the chase in its most exciting form, under 
pains and penalties for neglect of the summons. The poacher of 
three or four centuries back might in a fashion gratify his penchant 
for sport, yea, and reap profit besides, under the broad @gis of 
statute law. But a wilder beast of venerie awaited him than the 
antlered stag. Many parts of Caledonia were overrun with wolves, 
the last surviving species of savage animals which had infested the 
land from the pre-historic ages. Their depredations were not confined 
to the flocks and herds: frequently the sparse population of the glens 
had to mourn over more afflicting losses ; so that eventually Govern- 
ment was forced to grapple with the evil. The same thing had 
occurred both in England and Wales. The Principality was cleared 
by the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed by King Edgar ; and the like 
result was more slowly reached in England through the measures of 
Edward I. Such examples, however, were not followed by the 
Scottish rulers till the lupine scourge became intolerable. In 
several places houses of refuge or “ hospitals ” (sfz#fa/s as they were 
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commonly called) had to be erected, to which benighted travellers 
might resort for protection against the prowling rout ; and along an ex- 
tensive tract on the north-west coast of Sutherlandshire the wolves, 
when pinched with hunger, ransacked the churchyards, like eastern 
ghouls, compelling the people to transfer the burial of their dead to 
a small island in the sea. So matters stood in 1427, when the 
seventh Parliament of James I. ordered every baron to raise his 
vassals four times in the year to “chase and seek the whelps of the 
wolves,” recusants to be fined in the price of a wedder (sheep) each 
man, and the slayer of a wolf to be rewarded with two shillings for 
the head. Evidently this enactment was a failure, perhaps from the 
backwardness of the barons to obey it; for in the next reign— 
James II., 1457—the sheriffs of counties were commanded to 
‘gather the country folk three times in the year, betwixt St. Mark’s 
Day and, Lammas,” in order to destroy the wolves and their cubs. 
The sheriffs seem to have executed their commission better than the 
barons—at least, for some time—as we hear no more of the wolf-pest 
till the days of Queen Mary, a hundred years after, when it suddenly 
broke out, causing unexampled loss. A system of the most vigorous 
repression was then adopted, which left only a few straggling ravagers 
about the Highland wastes. The breed did not become extinct for 
more than another century. In one of the Sutherland account 
books is an entry, under date 1621, of £6 13s. 4d. Scots being paid 
“for the killing of ane wolff, and that according to the Acts of the 
countrey.” Various districts far apart retain each its legend of the 
death of the last wolf. Sir Ewen Cameron, the valiant chief of 
Lochiel, who fought on Dundee’s side at Killiecrankie, killed, it is 
said, the last one in his country, in 1680; and another was slain in 
Forfarshire, in the same era, by a scion of the noble house of Ogilvy. 
But there is a respectable tradition which goes to prove that the 
last wolf in Scotland existed so late as 1743, when. it was shot, on 
the banks of the Findhorn, by a famous Highland hunter named 
Macqueen, a few hours after it had throttled two children on the 
hills. 

While Government was hounding out the peasantry to the wolf- 
hunt, it was also waging war with certain popular pastimes, one of 
which is held in the highest repute at the present day. I allude to 
golf, so admirably adapted as a healthy recreation for those worthy 
old stagers who cannot engage in any open-air game of a more 
active character. The crusade against golf, &c., sprang from 
patriotic motives. During their long strife with England, the Scots 
found good cause to dread the superiority of their “auld enemies” 
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in the use of the long bow; and yet this was a weapon which the 
Lowland infantry persistently neglected for the spear. In the High- 
lands, however, the bow found favour among the clan-warriors, who 
brought it into the field of battle down to -the campaigns of 
Montrose ; and while Charles J. was mustering soldiers for the French 
war, in 1627, he requested the Laird of Glenorchy to assist in 
levying a body of two hundred Celtic archers, having heard the best 
accounts of their skill. Highland bowmen often displayed an 
accuracy in transfixing the stag in the height of his career that would 
have done honour to the merry men of Sherwood. But in the 
fifteenth century the Scottish Government strove with commendable 
energy to promote the art in the Lowlands ; and as all sorts of men 
there were passionately fond of football and golf, it was determined to 
suppress these sports in the interest of the valued bow. Here, again, 
England afforded a precedent—Edward III: having issued an edict 
in 1349 prohibitory of football, and some other amusements, with a 
similar purpose in view. Accordingly, in 1424, when James I. had 
just returned from his protracted captivity at Windsor, where he 
wooed and won his fair and faithful consort, a statute was passed 
enacting that ‘‘Na man play at the fute-ball, under the paine of fiftie 
shillinges ;” and another that “all men busk them to be archers fra 
they be twelve yeir of age,” under the penalty of ‘‘a wedder a man,” 
and that bow-butts or targets be set up beside every parish kirk. The 
young monarch, richly endowed with poetic genius, invoked satire in 
support of law; and his poem of “Christ’s Kirk on the Green” 
ridicules with great force of humour the blundering unskilfulness of 
his subjects in shooting with the bow. His son in 1457 ordered 
provincial military musters and the universal practice of archery, and 
“that the fute-ball and golfe be utterly cried downe and not to be 
. used.” Again, in 1491, James IV. denounced “ fute-ball, golfe, or 
other sik unprofitable sports,” and renewed the previous Acts in 
favour of archery. But despite the national importance of the object, 
the Lowland Scots never took kindly to the bow; and history relates 
what their huddled masses of spearmen suffered at Flodden, where 
‘fell England’s arrow-flight like rain.” Curiously enough, at the 
very juncture when firearms were beginning to change the whole 
system of warfare, the English Government evinced much anxiety for 
the encouragement of archery, and resuscitated the old mandates 
against games supposed to be prejudicial thereto. Moreover, it was in 
1545 that Roger Ascham published his “Toxophilus,” arguing “That 
styll, accordyng to the oulde wont of England, youth should use it 
(the bow) for the most honest pastyme in peace, that men myght 
Voi. IX., N.S. 1872. 2% 
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handle it as a moost sure weapon in warre.” But we need not smile 
at Ascham’s advocacy of what the musket was fast relegating to the 
category of the obsolete so far as military equipment went, when we 
find a notable general of last century—John, Earl of Craufurd— 
gravely recommending the adoption of archery in the British army, 
as “an advantage to these nations.”* 

Acts of Parliament failed to put down the proscribed games in 
Scotland. The popularity of football knew no abatement for many 
aday. It was long the chief pastime on the border, where it often 
occasioned broil and bloodshed amongst the rude Armstrongs, 
Jardines, Johnstones, and the rest of the moss-trooping race. But 
tempora mutantur—taste, fashion, everything changes. The boisterous 
play gradually lost its hold, and at the present day its patrons are 
comparatively few. Glasgow University now occupies a similar posi- 
tion im relation to it as Rugby School in England. As for golf, it 
seems to have been conjoined with archery in the athletic exercises 
taught at the Scottish parochial schools immediately after the Refor- 
mation ; for the ecclesiastical diarist, James Melvill, tells us that in the 
“happie and golden tyme” of his boyhood, about 1566, he and his 
schoolmates “were teached,” by their master, “to handle the bow 
for archerie, the club for goff, the batons for fencing, also to rin, to 
loup, to swoom, to warsell,” &c. I am unable to discover whether 
golf was once popular all over Scotland. I rather think it must have 
been confined in a great measure to those east-coast provinces which 
possess the best grounds for its practice, and where it still maintains 
its place in general estimation. But there is no reason why golf 
should be characterised as peculiarly Scottish. It was known, in 
some shape or other, to the ancient Romans, who termed the ball 
paganica, because the peasantry were fond of the game; and we 
learn from Strutt’s researches that it was commonly played in 
England in former times, though subsequently forgotten. Scotland, 
however, can justly claim the merit of keeping it up for ages. 

A special appointment of golf-club maker in Edinburgh was con- 
ferred by James VI. in 1603. Afterwards, in 1618, the same 
Sovereign “understanding that there is no small quantity of gold and 
silver transported yearly out of His Highness’s Kingdom of Scotland, 
for buying of golf-balls used in that kingdom, for recreation of His 
Majesty’s subjects,” granted a patent for the native manufacture of 
these articles, under the condition that the patentees “‘ exceed not 
the price of four shillings money of the realm for every one of the 
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said golf-balls as for the price thereof.” Both Charles I. and 
James II. enjoyed the pastime in their ancient kingdom. While the 
former monarch was in Edinburgh in 1641 he frequently played 
golf on the Links of Leith with his Scottish courtiers, most of whom, 
although loaded with his favours, were secretly disloyal to his cause. 
In the midst of a busy game he received news of the outbreak of the 
Irish rebellion. The club dropped from his hand, and calling his 
coach, the King returned in saddened cheer to the city, and hastened 
his departure to the south. James II., while Duke of York, and 
resident in Holyrood Palace as Royal Commissioner to the Scottish 
Parliament, wielded the club with apparent zest on the breezy Links, 
and by an affability which was perhaps foreign to his narrow, gloomy 
nature, acquired reputation with the populace. On one occasion, 
the Duke, it is said, had a match with two English noblemen for 
heavy stakes, when he selected as his partner a poor cobbler, but 
crack hand, named John Paterson, with whom he won an easy 
victory. The son of St. Crispin was presented with the stakes, which 
enabled him to build a substantial dwelling house in Edinburgh, and 
the celebrated Jacobite wit, Dr. Pitcairn, furnished it with a Latin 
over-door inscription to perpetuate its happy owner's fame. Many 
eminent Scotsmen have been votaries of golf. President Forbes 
records in his Journal, of date 1st November, 1728—“ This day, 
after a very hard pull, I got the better of my son at the gouf on MusSel- 
burgh Links. If he was as good at any other thing as he is at that, 
there would be some hopes of him.” The President loved the sport 
so well that he sometimes had a turn of the Links when they were 
sheeted with snow. Nor was he singular in his enthusiasm. Stories 
are told of an Edinburgh worthy who frequently prolonged his rounds 
of the Links till night overtook him, when he would continue the 
game, on a circumscribed scale, by the aid of a lantern; and his 
spouse tried in vain to shame him home by sending him sometimes 
his supper and sometimes his night-cap! So much for golf. If the 
reader desires to see it played in all its integrity and perfection, let 
him go to Musselburgh, St. Andrews, or the North Inch of Perth. 
Curling—I need not stop to describe it—has been claimed as 
indigenous to Scotland. After closely scrutinising its meagre, frag- 
mentary history, however, I incline to believe that it was an importa- 
tion from Flanders about the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when a crowd of emigrant Flemings came over. Certainly the 
Teutonic tongue still lingers in many of the familiar technical terms 
of the play. Until a recent date the game was unknown beyond 
particular districts of the Scottish Lowlands. No old curling-stones 
ZZ 
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of higher antiquity than the seventeenth century have yet been found. 
These facts support the theory of introduction at the period I have 
mentioned. It would appear that curling had its origin in the 
imitation of quoit playing upon a sheet of ice, the quoits in that case 
being large round stones or masses of ice: hence it has been also 
called Auting: But no matter where or how it originated, what 
winter pastime can compare with the donspiel? While many a 
favourite out-door sport is tabooed by the rough weather, the “ Keen, 
keen curler” exults in the biterest mood of John Frost and his ally 
Boreas. Look at the rink on a clear, hard, nipping winter’s day, 
and your heart will leap in unison with the geniality that pervades 


the icy scene. 
For on the water’s face are met, 
Wi’ mony a merry joke, man, 
The tenant and his jolly laird, 
The pastor and his flock, man. 


In promoting a genuine fraternity among all classes, high and 
low, rich and poor, curling must be pronounced unrivalled. The 
great annual bonspiel in Scotland is between the brethren south and 
north of the Forth, From 1847 to 1870 ten matches have come off, 
in seven of which the south were victorious. The national association 
—The “ Royal Caledonian Curling Club”—is now in the thirty-fifth 
year of its existence, and embraces 442 local clubs, while it has 
numerous affiliations on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Highland games have unquestionably descended from remote 
ages. There is Camanachd— 

The Camac fight! the Camac fight ! 
The hardy Highlandman’s delight : 
It beats a’ play clean out o’ sight, 
Our matchless game—the Camac fight ! 


It is the same as that which the Lowlanders call “shinty,” and 
the English “club-ball.” About Christmas-tide it comes into great 
favour, the contest generally lying between the men of adjacent 
parishes, and the bagpipes, “savage and shrill,” skirling all the time. 
Next we have the “ putting-stone "—c/ach-neart, or stone of strength 
—a heavy round stone being poised in one hand above the shoulder, 
and thence propelled to the farthest possible distance. ‘ Throwing 
the hammer ”—always a ponderous implement—requires no explana- 
tion. “Tossing the cabar” is a difficult feat in which few excel. 
The cabar is the branchless trunk of a young tree, which is balanced 
perpendicularly in both hands, and then suddenly thrown upwards 
with a jerk, intended to make it describe a somersault before it 
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touches the ground. Foot-racing is another pastime of the High- 
landers—the race being usually up the breast of a steep hill and back 
again, an exertion which thoroughly tests the wind of the kilted 
runners. These games, with the exception of camac, form thé 
principal and most attractive portion of the programme of “ Highland 
Competitions ” held up and down the country. 

Leaving other means of recreation unnoticed, let us call up a 
vision of moor and forest, lake and river. The glorious panorama 
rises, We see the golden mist of an autumn morn scattering before 
sun and gale. It rolls in huge billows across a wide undulating 
waste, knee-deep in heather, glowing deeply-purple in those darting 
streaks of light that here and there evoke sparkles from the moss-hags, 
while the hazy prospect is ringed in, at a far distance, by mountains 
dim enough to seem but cloud-banks, the dwelling-places of the 
thunder. Its wreaths are festooning the crests of a conglomeration 
of rugged hills and rocks, where scarce a tree breaks the bald, 
wilderness-like uniformity of what is misnamed a forest, and the near 
sky-line is filled by clusters of branching antlers, tossed in the pride 
of wild freedom, as a herd of deer, headed by the monarch-stag, 
tilt gaily over the sunny ridge. It spreads like a gauzy veil on the 
shimmering bosom of yonder noble loch, encircled by towering 
heights now clad with heather, and now waving with the dark fir: 
and it coils along the winding course of the river that, issuing from 
the parent lake with a brawling voice of triumph, pours down the 
fertile strath to gladden the low country. We are in the Highlands; 
and the— 


Land of brown heath and’ shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 


is pre-eminently the land of deer-stalking, grouse-shooting, and 
salmon-angling. 

The chase of the deer can never be robbed of its romance. But 
when we speak of deer-sta/king, we must bear in mind that the 
fashion of “killing at the stalk,” which was the delight of the mighty 
hunters of yore, is not the Alpha and Omega of their modern suc- 
cessors. The bulk of the slaughter nowadays is effected by a much 
more convenient method, namely, a modification of the ¢inchel, or 
system of driving, by which the deer are beaten up and forced to run 
the gauntlet of a narrow pass, where the sportsman, posted well, 
fires away as fast as his attendant gillies can supply him with loaded 
rifles. Thus the patient endurance and consummate skill essential 
for successful stalking are now less exemplified on the hills than ot 
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old. It was in the forest of Glenartney, near the head of Strathearn, 
that the late Prince Consort, during the royal visit to Scotland in 
September, 1842, stalked his first stag, and stalked it too in the 
genuine Highland style. Mr. Campbell of Monzie undertook to 
initiate His Royal Highness in the “curious sport,” and discharged 
his office to admiration. An amusing incident, which occurred at a 
crisis when deer were suspected to be approaching, has been recorded 
by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder :— 

“As it was absolutely essential that silence should be preserved, 
Monzie whispered to the old forester, ‘Hold the Prince back, Donald, 
whilst I creep to the brow and see where the deer are.’ ‘How am I 
to do that ?’ replied Donald Cameron. ‘Just lay hold of his arm, if 
the deer come forward, until it is time to fire.’ ‘Haud the Prince!’ 
said Donald, with a degree of astonishment which, forty years’ deer- 
stalker as he was, had nearly deprived him of his presence of mind. 
‘Haud the Prince! I'll no do that. Ye maun just grip him yoursel, 
Monzie, and /’// look ower the broo.’ Monzie was obliged to consent 
to old Donald’s arrangement, and to ensure success was compelled 
to take the necessary liberty with the Prince’s arm. The herd did 
not come forward, but turned back round the hill.” * 

The Prince soon afterwards brought down his deer, and was very 
proud of it. Writing to Prince Leiningen, he described the sport as 
“one of the most fatiguing but one of the most interesting of pursuits.” 

Deer-hunting in any form is a very costly affair. The rent of a 
forest and contingent outlay cannot be realised by the market value 
of the animals killed. In the best of cases, I understand, the produce 
scarcely covers what may be termed in unsportsmanlike phrase the 
“‘working expenses,” composed of wages, &c. As regards the moors, 
however, matters are generally on a somewhat different scale. Despite 
the heavy rents—which now form a most important element in the 
value of Highland estates—it often happens when seasons are favour- 
able that moor lessees succeed in at least making the two ends meet. 
Nay, speculators find their account by acting as middle men between 
proprietors and sportsmen. But bad seasons are now more than ever 
to be dreaded, for of late years the moors have been repeatedly devas- 
tated by what is called the grouse disease, the cause of which seems 
as yet to have baffled discovery. The visitations of this distemper 
have taken place at regular intervals of half a dozen years, beginning 
with 1849; so that, according to this ratio, we may expect its return 
(which Fate forfend) in 4873 or 1874. It must be traced, I suspect, 





* “‘ Memorial of the Royal Progress in Scotland,” p. 393. (Edin. 1843.) 
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to atmospheric influences—in other words, exceptional and protracted 
disturbance of the due temperature—acting prejudicially on the natural 
food of the grouse ; and in-this view I may note the opinion of certain 
meteorologists that within the last three or four decades the climate 
of Scotland has been undergoing gradual deterioration, by which “we 
are gradually losing the benefit’of a prolonged summer.” But I have 
no wish to dogmatise on the subject. 

And now a closing reference to the waters on which the “honest 
angler” pursues his darling vocation. It is to be regretted that seasons 
have been frequent in which the salmon rivers of Scotland have proved 
comparatively barren in an angling point of view. But this has been 
entirely owing to the long droughts, which prevented the fish ascend- 
ing ; and on every occasion of a flood it brought them up in shoals. 
The extension of field drainage along the course of a river, especially 
in a hilly country, has the effect of rendering such droughts more felt 
by carrying off the rainfall or surface water too rapidly. The paucity 
of sport and of captures by the net need not, therefore, have given 
rise to so many theoretic propositions for the improvement of the 
fisheries. To all appeararice our existing regulations are working well. 
Enlightened legislation is bearing good fruit. We find the individual 
weight of salmon unmistakably on the increase, and under ordinary 
circumstances the fish plentiful. The summer of 1872 has shown 
on the Tay, the first of Scottish rivers, that while the water was kept 
in ordinary depths by the rains, the supply of salmon, grilse, and sea 
trout proved abundant; and angling was successful after the nets 
came off in the end of August. For these reasons rash interference 
with present arrangements ought to be deprecated as much by the 
lovers of sport as by the river proprietary themselves. 





LIFE IN LONDON. 


II.—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SOCIETY. 


EW men or women, I suspect, are building up inde- 
pendent history of the times in which they live. 
The spirit of the age seems to be against diaries. 
Everything of note stands out in the public 
The newspapers from day to day contain such close and 
detailed narratives of the world’s progress, that people imagine there 
is no reom for privafe memoranda. Even if a club receives at its 
board a distinguished guest, some one is sure to tell the outer world 
what he said and how he looked. Mr. Stanley dined at the Garrick, 
and his speech was reported. Mark ‘I'wain went to the Savage Club, 
and some clever person described in a country paper “ An Evening 
with the Jumping Frog.” I wonder no one has yet been found to 
report the “At Homes,” and receptions of Literary Bohemia. The 
public has a continual craving for personal news, and journalists 
are ministering to this appetite more and more. Do I blame them? 
Not when they keep within reasonable and proper bounds. It is 
difficult to draw the line, but I think a man should be permitted to 
stand on his own ground. The gossip of the press has no business 
to surround the portrait which he hits off in type with a family group 
of persons and things that ought to be studies apart from the chief 
character. If aman becomes famous as an actor, author, painter, 
he cannot help it; it is not fair that the world ‘should be told he 
squints, and is separated from his wife; that in his early days 
he was insolvent ; that his father was hanged; that he gets drunk and 
leaves his boots on the doorstep. I offer this as a suggestion to any 
lady or gentleman who may be making notes or keeping diaries. 
There may be some who are not borne down by the idea that so 
much is published that there is nothing left to tell in a posthumous 
book on men and manners. Fifty years hence a carefully kept diary, 
’ the work of an observant person in the world of letters, would be full 
of curious and lasting interest, even if everything that had been pub- 
lished by the journals were eliminated. There is so much to see, and 
so much to tell. 
For example, when England has become a republic, or despotic 
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monarchy, what a curious illustration of changing views and manners 
would be found in the Lyceum story of Charles I. ; how in an age of 
professed Liberalism, in the days of household suffrage and the ballot, 
Charles I. was held up as a blessed martyr, and.Cromwell as a time- 
serving villain and impostor; how the gallery applauded to the echo 
the King’s withering sneers at the Protector’s patriotism ; and how 
the proprietor of the theatre was an American citizen, father of the 
wonderful Bateman children ; how the author of the piece was an 
Irishman ; and the chief actor a man who at one bound had come to 
the front as the leading player of his day. Then the diary might 
describe how the Prince and Princess of Wales went to see the play ; 
how the ladies of the party applauded, and how His Royal Highness 
observed a strict neutrality, neither applauding nor expressing dissent, 
like a discreet and wise Prince, careful to do nothing that might not 
become the heir to the throne. The same modern Pepys might then 
revert back to the Prince’s visit, before his illness, to the Gallery of 
Illustration, to see Mark Lemon as Falstaff. There would be much 
to note in this, of the Princess’s laughter at Hal’s rogueries, and 
what their Royal Highnesses said to Mark Lemon at the close of the 
entertainment. What Mr. Toole said to the Prince over a game at 
billiards, which amused His Royal Highness so much; how Carlyle 
looked while strolling about Cheyne Walk, and what he said to an 
obtrusive stranger; how “George Eliot” and her husband work at 
their books in the same room, and what the lady said to this modern 
Pepys concerning the real people who are described in “Adam 
Bede ;” what Mr. Stanley said, over a cigar, that was not published 
in his book, and how Her Majesty the Queen received him im Scot- 
land; how Artemus Ward used to make dry jokes between his 
dry hacking fits of coughing, and what Mark Twain said at a private 
dinner about a Piccadilly publisher ; how the writer met Mr. 
Schenck at the height of the Alabama dispute, and sat down to 
dinner with him, knowing that he had just received “‘The American 
Answer ;” how a popular journalist who had got hold of this fact tried 
to pump the American diplomatist, and then in fun, but with an 
earnest twinkle of the eye, proposed to waylay him and rob him of 
his papers; what Mr. Tennyson said to Longfellow, and why a 
certain critic calls Walt Whitman the Browning of America; how a 
popular dramatist invited a friend to meet Henry Irving, and said 
“Come and dine—Charles I. is here; don’t let it be known, or 
people may think I have an execution in the house.” If some chiel 
is making notes for the future on this programme, with the details 
well and truthfully put in, our grandchildren will lament that they 
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did not live in our days, just as some people in the present day 
foolishly wish they could have ante-dated their births. 

Trust me, in spite of Mr. Jacox’s compilation of out-of-the-way 
notes selected to prove that literary society is dull, stupid, and 
arrogant, it is one of the pleasantest features of life in London. Men 
who knew the Garrick smoking room in the old days, and who have 
the entrée into real literary society in the present, will have a thousand 
examples in opposition to those which Mr. Jacox has cited. I dined 
with two old men the other day ; one of them had lived in America 
forty years; the other had been all his life of seventy-five years in Eng- 
land ; they were both commercial in their training and instincts ; yet 
the two incidents of their lives which seemed to be best remembered 
were, the one dining among literary men at the Cock and the Rain- 
bow forty-five years ago, and the other spending an evening with some 
literary friends in the north, and sitting next to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
“the Scott of America.” It is absurd to deny that literary society 
has a special charm. I envied my ancient friend his evening with 
the author of the “Scarlet Letter.” Do you remember Hawthorne’s 
suggestive note for a subject ?—“ An old man, on a summer day, sits 
on a hill-top, or on the observatory of his house, and sees the sun’s 
light pass frony one object to another connected with the events of 
his past life,—as the school house, the place where his wife lived in 
her maidenhood— its setting beams falling in the churchyard.” 

There is a freemasonry in literary and artistic society which exists 
among no other class. “Shop” is not tabooed. It is the proper 
topic of conversation. The new play, the new book, the new picture 
—what could afford more delightful conversation among writers, 
actors, artists! ‘The successful actor in the successful play, he will 
talk about his part, and show you how he has worked up the main 
idea ; the artist whose picture made a hit at the last Academy exhi- 
bition, he will talk to you of the work upon which he is engaged 
for next year; the author, he will explain upon what principles 
he constructs his new theory of light; or the novelist, he will 
inform you where the story really opens, and what inspired the 
leading idea; while the special correspondent, he represents a new 
institution, since Southey and De Quincey weighed literary society in 
the balance of their stupendous intellects, and found it wanting. I 
' imagine the “Opium Eater” and the “ Lake Poet” were too. great for 
the minnows that floated round them. Moreover, to enjoy literary 
society you must be content to listen ; you must help others to talk, 
draw them out, play upon them like instruments, know their stops, 
and understand the nature of their music. I am inclined to believe 
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that independence of judgment is found more commonly among 
literary and art men than in any other society. They are the men 
who think. As a rule the general mass of people do not think ; one 
of the defects of modern education is this non-cultivation of the 
thinking and discursive faculties. It is for this reason that I like so 
much the leading principle of ‘Ethics for Undenominational 
Schools,” which is to teach children to think as well as to read and 
write. It is a clever mot of somebody, said somewhere in literary 
society, that “ thinking is one of the least exerted privileges of culti- 
vated humanity.” Fontenelle said he would make mankind believe 
that the sun was the source of neither light nor heat if half a dozen 
philosophers would uphold his assertions. It is pretty clear that the 
men who write and mould public opinion must think, and a real 
talking evening in their society would soon convince the sceptic 
that Hartley Coleridge and Thomas de Quincey must have had 
sarcastic intentions when they found more eloquence and natural 
information among the tradesmen of Birmingham, Kendal, and Bridg- 
water than is usual in literary circles or in places professedly learned. 
As I said before, you must be a good listener to enjoy intellectual 
society. Mr. Jacox himself has some happy thoughts upon this_ 
subject in “Cues from all Quarters.” Commonplace people are 
mentioned as often possessing the faculty of listening well. ‘ But 
what comes to commonplace people by nature and temperament 
may be attained by their intellectual superiors as a habit, a moral 
acquirement in their ‘ studies for kindness’ sake,’ and out of the will 
to please. A steady resolve to check the selfishness of social 
impatience, so far as it is selfish, and to condescend to men of low 
estate, will eventually make of a haughty scorner a courteous 
listener.” Sydney Smith credits Sir James Macintosh with the 
good taste of hearing patiently, though he was fond of talking. 
Coleridge admired the faculty in Sir Alexander Ball. Bennett 
Langton endeared himself to Johnson and others for listening even 
better than he talked. Hazlitt showed the greatest respect towards 
any endeavour to interest him. Sir Walter Scott is another 
instance. You must emulate these wise and great men if you 
would enjoy yourself, round the fire at “ Our Club,” in a box 
“after hours” at the Albion, during an evening after dinner with 
literary talkers in the strangers’ room at the Garrick, or on a Sunday 
evening at quiet houses in Kensington, Regent’s Park, St. John’s 
Wood, where professional people, who are before the footlights six 
nights in the week, drop in to enjoy the society of those who have 
sat in front, or looked in behind; a Sunday evening exchange of 
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civilities which is regarded by some people as a wicked desecration 
of the day. For my part I do not judge my fellow mortals ; I only 
know that at one house where on Sunday I occasionally smoke my 
cigar, in an atmosphere of art and poetry, the hostess and her 
children have generally been to church twice during the day. How 
far this may exonerate them in the eyes of the Pharisees I know not. 
It must, however, be admitted that the scoffer at religion is to be 
found in literary as well as in general society; and in the former he 
is formidable because thought is free, and the scoffer is proud of 
his self-abasement. As a rule he is young, of an ardent tempera- 
ment, disappointed, a sufferer from some internal malady that seres 
and scorches mind as well as body ; but he will live to learn that, 
apart from the more serious aspects. of the question,,there is really 
nothing to be gained by pretending to confront and defy God. If 
we could examine the real feelings of the professed scoffer, who 
has made a wild sort of reputation for his bold and senseless 
scepticism, it is not unlikely we might discover that he is simply 
playing a part ; that indeed he is free from much of the viciousness 
of which he boasts ; that there is far more good in him than we’ 
credit him with or than he claims to possess. It is in the power of 
the great moving spirits of literary society to check a growing tolera- 
tion of the few daring and fame-seeking young men who think it a 
fine thing to treat religious names with contempt, calling the Bible 
Jewish mythology, and throwing dirt upon the most cherished hopes 
of the vast majority of high-minded and sober people, unhinging 
weak minds, and cutting loose the moral ties which keep many 
a viciously inclined person within reasonable bounds of action. Bad 
examples seem to have much greater powers of fascination than 
good. Look at our suicides. A London coroner urged a jury the 
other day to bring in a verdict of /¢/o de se against a poor dead mortal 
as a check upon suicide, and a magistrate sent a woman to prison for 
attempting her own life, because, he said, continued. leniency and 
sympathy only induced other weak people to emulate the folly and 
crime of those who had done likewise. Look at the crime of the 
two Germans at Chelsea; the last tragedy at Hoxton (Ellen 
Moore died the day before my last paper was published) ; and the 
kindred tragedy of Golden-square. Human nature requires the 
' elevating and hopeful encouragement of religion; we cannot be too 
careful how we comport ourselves, the more so if our conduct is 
likely to be noticed from our having made a position in the world ; 
we do not know how wide our influence may be for good or evil ; it 
behoves us, therefore, to have a care how we talk as well as how we 
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write. The thought is trite, it may be as old as the hills,—if we were 
content with only new ideas, there would be few books, certainly no 
more plays. The dramas of real life, the tragedies that go on under 
our very eyes from day to day, present us with no new revelations ; 
they are all moulded on past deeds, they all spring from the commonest 
passions of the heart, and are played out in the most prosaic fashion. 
It is only now and then that the horror of a dull crime is heightened 
by a flash of genius, profane or religious, such as that which marked 
a suicide the other day'in Germany. ‘Have you any message for 
St. Peter?” asked a man at the bar of a restaurant. ‘“ No,” said the 
waiting woman. “If you had, I would have taken it,” he replied, 
tossing off a mixture of prussic acid, and falling dead at her feet. 
, JosePpH HatTon. 








My ESCAPE. 


T was at the end of the summer term, and a wine party was 
going on at the large college of Supercilious, Oxford. 
“Who got through the schools to-day?” inquired George 
Harrison, of his guests generally. 

“ Borthwick and Blake. Joe Warner ploughed, whereby I’ve lost 
a sov,” answered a man sitting in an arm chair behind the first 
speaker, as he blew off his words shortly, between the puffs of his 
pipe. 

“ Well,” said Harrison, not turning round, “I should have won if 
Id laid on that event: to my certain knowledge he hadn’t looked at 
his Latin, and his divinity was enough to pluck a parish.” 

“I'd backed him, though, because he and Warrington were read- 
ing together, and as Warrington got through I didn’t see why he 
shouldn’t. Of course I got odds.” 

“Ah,” said Lord Warrington, who, to use his own expression, was 
“ soaked” in Scripture history, owing to a fortnight’s study thereof, 
“but what says the Psalmist? ‘Two men shall be grinding together ; 
the one shall be taken and the other left.’” 

A quick step was now heard outside, the door opened, and a man 
came in who was loudly greeted as “ Joe Warner.” “ By Jove,” he 
cried, “ what strong tobacco you fellows smoke! I winded you half 
up the staircase.” 

“ Never mind the tobaccy, Joseph, my son,” called a small youth, 
with a strong Irish accent, partly real, partly assumed, “Come up 
by me, till ye get dhrunk.” 

“Drunk? Why am I to get drunk, Paddy?” asked Warner, 
as he lounged up the long room to where Paddy Taylor and a few 
choice spirits were swarming over a sofa, “Oh, ah, the little mis- 
fortune in the schools, you mean? Yes, we made a mull of it, 
somehow.” 

* As you have brought up the subject, Joe,” said one man, “per- 
haps you won't mind my asking how it came to pass.” 

“Yes,” said Harrison, who had just been denouncing his ignorance 
of divinity as enough to “pluck a parish,” “we've all been saying 
we were so certain of you. How was it?” 

“ Well,” began Warner, “I was pretty bad all round, but I think it 
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was the Scripture history did it. The fellow asked me the names of 
the twelve apostles, you see. 1 gave him the four Evangelists all 
right, and St. Paul, and—and—Judas, you know; and then I tried 
to lead him off, and said there were twelve of ’em, though, as I could 
only account for eight, I wished afterwards I’d left him in the dark. 
Then I can’t help thinking I ran into the minor prophets, and came 
to grief.” 

“‘Some apostles, some prophets,” commented Warrington. 

“ Extraordinary thing to me,” I whispered to Harrison, “ that Joe 
don’t know more of his Bible, considering who his father is.” For 
Joe Warner was the son of the well-known Bishop of Clapham. 

“ Ah,” he returned, “ I fancy he’s been more in the way of hearing 
it explained than read.” 

The summer term, as I have said, was nearly over. Time had 
passed easily during the last few months—as, indeed, it usually does at 
Oxford—but this especial season had been blessed beyond its fellows. 
The weather had been finer, the discipline more lax, and things 
generally of a more satisfactory character than at any period within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, which at college extends over 
four years. Money—never very scarce in Supercilious—had seemed 
more plentiful than ever. Champagne had been poured forth like 
soda-water, and claret (the duty had not been taken off then) had 
been like pale ale for abundance. The state of society had been 
not untruly described by Warrington the Scriptural as a fore 
taste of the millennium, for the dun might be said to have lain 
down with his creditor, and the don to have drunk beer like the 
undergraduate. 

True, there had been wars and rumours of wars in the outer world 
of the university, Examinations had been holden—men plucked, 
But we of Supercilious let such disturbances pass by unheeded. A 
few, indeed, of our people had plunged into the whirlpool of trouble, 
and emerged on the whole with fair luck, It had suddenly occurred 
to Charley Vernon that he might as well pass “Great Go,” and on 
the spur of the moment he had put his name down, in defiance 
of his awe-stricken tutor, who was perfectly aware that he had not 
opened a book for the last six months, and who told him that it was 
utterly impossible that he should get through, Charley, however, said 
that he certainly couldn’t if he didn’t try, firmly refusing to “scratch,” 
as he termed it. And when the Rev. James Clayton observed, “ But 
the thing is absurd, Mr. Vernon—the chances are ten thousand to one 
against you,” he made answer, “ Well, sir, I’ll take it at that price— 
in ponies.” Had the bet been concluded the reverend gentleman 
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would have lost £250,000. For Vernon, after six days’ study, went 
in, facing moral danger, as he always did physical, with a placid, half 
contemptuous look, and, thanks to the luck that attends drunken men 
and children, actually shaved through. He then “ backed himself for 
the double event,” and went in for “second schools,” the last bar to 
a B.A. taking up mathematics — not that he knew anything of them, 
but because he had once had a quarrel with the examiner, which he 
thought a point in his favour. As, however, he had no other qualifi- 
cations, it was expecting rather too much from chivalry to hope that 
that alone should save him, and here he certainly got plucked. But 
he had, without taking the smallest trouble, or in the least deserving 
it, overcome by far the greater part of the difficulties on the road to 
his degree. 

George Paker, too, had been equally fortunate ; for, not knowing 
enough for a mere pass, he had boldly gone in for honours, and he 
spent the few days allotted to him in learning by heart the names of 
the books which he professed to take up. The examiners, awed 
by the imposing array of subjects, pitied his ill luck rather than 
condemned his ignorance, and at the end of the trial said: “You 
have been very unfortunate, Mr. Paker. We shall give you your 
testamur, but, really, you can hardly expect anything more.” Paker, 
who had scarcely expected so much, bowed with ill-concealed’ delight, 
and that evening found that by dint of sheer impudence he had got 
through “Great Go.” _ 

Some others had been nearly as lucky, but I, not having Vernon’s 
pluck or Paker’s impudence, thought it better to defer my entry till 
next term, and read for it at my leisure. I had therefore spent the 
last few weeks in amusement only; but a small ‘cloud of trouble was 
in the distance. Our college (in common, I believe, with others) 
held a private examination at the end of every term on the work 
that had been done by each man. This was troublesome enough to 
those who had something to show, but to those who, like me, had 
nothing, it was a terrible bugbear. Added to this, I was in a sort of 
undefined scrape for divers reasons, as shall soon be explained, and 
I well knew that any break-down in the examination would infallibly 
bring things to a crisis. 

But I must return to George Harrison’s wine party. 

“I say, Swan,” shouted Paddy ‘Taylor to me, “ what’s this I hear 
about your pistol-shooting ?” 

“What do you hear?” I answered, calmly as far as appearance 
went, but in reality somewhat fluttered, for I was pardonably vain of 
my skill in that art, due mainly to my habit of uncorking bottles with 
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a bullet, my corkscrew having from long. service become straight. 
“What do you hear?” I asked. 

“Why, did you know you had shot a man in the meadows ?” 

“ Nonsense !” I exclaimed, while nearly every one cried out— 
“ Hullo—what’s that?” “ Did you really, Swan?” “ Has he really, 
Paddy?” 

Taylor, when silence was partly restored, explained: “ Yes, really 
you did, Swan, when you were firing this morning: it was a bagman 
stopping at the Mitre ; it might have been his hat by the bye, but it 
was either him or his hat, I know.” 

Somewhat relieved by this saving clause, I expressed a hope that 
it might prove to be his hat, and asked my informer if he was sure of 
his facts. 

‘Oh, the facts are all right : some one has sent a bullet through a 
bagman’s hat, and a precious rage he’s in about it. It must have 
been you, because it was just in the meadows there, and you do 
shoot there, and nobody oo but you. Q. 2. D.—If it’s any ee 
nobody knows who it was.” 

“Well, it is a comfort,” said I, a little crest-fallen at the idea of 
shooting a man by mistake; “still, it would have been more satis- 
factory if he’d been killed, as dead men tell no tales, and living ones 
do, rather. Are bagmen cheap, I wonder?” 

No one could answer this question, excepting Lord Warrington, 
who was understood to murmur something about “five of them being 
sold for a farthing.” 

“They'll sit upon you at Collections, Swan, my friend,” said 
Harrison, complacently ; “there must be an average long bill against 
you as it is—battledore in the lecture-room, Aunt Sally in quad, 
midnight cricket, and now a bagman murdered. You'll be rusticated 
for certain.” 

I was much of this opinion myself, and having special reasons for 
wishing to take my degree that year, I felt remarkably uneasy. As, 
however, there was no use in showing it I concealed my anxiety, and 
saying generally that I committed myself to Providence, tried to 
change the subject by asking when “ Collections ” were to begin. 

“On Monday,” Harrison said ; “the list came out to-day. By the 
bye, I see your name’s not down ; you ought to be in, oughtn’t you ?” 

“Why, I suppose so ; it’s only the Great Go men that are let off, I 
believe : are you sure ?” 

“Ves, I noticed particularly—it’s a mistake, I suppose.” 

“ At any rate,” I said, “I’m not bound to know that, and it’s a 


mistake I shall take advantage of.” 
Vor. JX. N.S. 1872. 3A 
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“Tt’ll be no use, I can tell you,” said my friend, consolingly ; 
“ they'll be sure to find it out and send for you.” 

“Tt’s your best chance, though,” cried Paddy Taylor, “and if you 
just stay quiet for the next few days, and don’t obtrude yourself at 
chapel, or lecture, or anywhere, they'll maybe forget all about you. 
‘Out of sight out of mind,’ they say.” 

This conversation set me thinking. However satisfactory the term 
had been in other ways, I had become gradually aware that as far as 
the authorities were concerned I was rather under a cloud, owing to 
various small offences, each perhaps intangible in itself, but whose 
aggregate made a heavy sum. It was not my fault, for instance, that 
when my cousin-esses came to see me they objected to my rooms as 
too low for battledore and shuttlecock, and commanded me to take 
them to the lecture-room, which they had favourably noticed as well 
adapted for that game. Nor ought I to be blamed because, not 
knowing much of the habits of lecturers, I so chose my time that in 
the middle of. an exciting game the Professor of Hebrew entered. 
The Professor of Hebrew, to do him justice, fairly turned tail 
(the tail consisting of twenty or thirty scholars), and went home, 
all the better for a holiday, and his pupils probably none the 
worse. 

It would have been absurd, too, to suppose I could have any 
control over Lord Warrington’s sisters, so as to prevent their playing 
at Aunt Sally in the quad, with their brother and some friends, and I 
could not possibly have refused his request that I would photograph 
the party. 

I admit that I had had a good deal to do with getting up the 
cricket match, “ Plucked v. Unplucked,” which was played at mid- 
night in the large quad, with moderator lamps for wickets ; but as I 
was put out my first ball I could scarcely be blamed for my share 
in that. 

Still, many a mickle makes muckle, and it struck me that I had 
been sailing quite as near the wind as was prudent, and that it would 
be well to keep out of the way, even putting the bagman (or his 
ghost) out of the question. 

The examination lasted five days, but each man was occupied for 
only one. We went up in order of seniority, and were allowed to go 
home when our day’s trial was over. Lest, however, any moral 
claims should remain unsatisfied, it was necessary to call on the 
Dean and the two Censors and give them a written application (in 
Latin, by the bye) asking veniam abeundi. 

The first day had come and was going. My object was to join 
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the rush of men who would be leaving their papers, among whom I 
might hope to pass unnoticed. 

I began with the Dean, whose immediate remark was, “ You have 
been in to Collections, I suppose ;” and who, on my replying boldly 
that my name was not down, merely said “ Ah, yes ; good morning.” 

So far, so good ; but the two Censors were next to be faced. Far 
more to be dreaded were they, for, independently of their knowing 
my shortcomings, they at least might be expected to remember who 
should and who should not appear at Collections. However, if more 
knowing, they were less important than the Dean, and I decided 
that it would be near enough for practical purposes if I had them 
watched out of their rooms and left my papers in the letter-boxes. 

It was now nearly five o’clock, and calm in my wise resolve I was 
going back to my rooms when I met one Willy Beresford. 

Beresford was a man with whom I had never been very intimate, 
and my acquaintance with him, slight as it was, was due chiefly to a 
rather remarkable likeness between us. He was not a “double” of 
me such as we hear of in novels, and no one who knew either of us 
well could make a mistake ; but there was a good working likeness 
—dquite enough to confuse strangers. 

He now said hurriedly, “ Don’t go to your rooms, Swan; come’ 
with me a minute. I say,” he added, as we walked towards his 
staircase, “‘ I hear you don’t mean to go in to Collections ?” 

“Well,” I said, “‘ what then?” 

“Why, I heard Clayton asking why you and Rigby weren’t in the 
list, and Fotheringham said, ‘It doesn’t signify ; we can send for 
them to-morrow.’” 

“They may please themselves about that,” I remarked content- 
edly, “ but I’m going away to-night.” 

“Yes, exactly ; that’s where it is. Now, I just went into your 
rooms to ask you fur a ‘ Bradshaw,’ and I was hunting for it in a 
corner when Clayton’s scout came in and said, ‘If you please, sir, 
Mr. Clayton wishes to see you to-night, or after chapel to-morrow.’ 
I said, ‘ All right ;’ but it struck me directly afterwards he must have 
taken me for you—being in your rooms and all.” 

“Of course he must,” I exclaimed, as I sat down on Beresford’s 
sofa—for we had now reached his rooms— “ What an awful nuisance !” 

“It’s rather a good thing for you, I think. He'll tell Clayton he 
has given the message, and if you can slip off to-night I’ll see him in 
the morning. I’m not obliged to know it was you he wanted.” 

“ Thanks, very much ; but there'll be a me exeat regno at the gates 
—river-gate and all—I shall never be able to get out.” 

3A2 
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Here we fell into deep thought. It was now dinner time, and as 
I saw the men streaming towards “hall,” it struck me that I might 
at any rate get my papers lodged. “Paddy!” I shouted to my 
friend Taylor, who drew near, “are you particular about your 
dinner ?” 

“ Well, I’m rather hungry,” he answered meekly ; “ why?” 

‘Why do, like a good fellow, wait till the Censors have gone to 
hall and leave my papers in their rooms—in the letter-boxes, you 
know. I daren’t go myself.” 

“ All right,” said Taylor; “if there are any more on the table I’d 
better put them there instead: if I shove them under a lot of others 
they won’t be noticed too soon.” 

In due time he reported this as done, but I had still to get out of 
college. It seemed useless to brave the porters’ lodges, where I was 
sure to be stopped, and even if it were possible to scramble from a 
window to the meadows, there would be policemen there whose chief 
duty was to prevent any such wickedness. 

Not being able to hit upon a plan, I could but fall back on my 
usual habit of procrastination, and waited to see what might turn up. 
Towards eleven o’clock I found myself in Joe Warner’s rooms, which 
overlooked the meadows. “What a thundering row those freshmen 
are making overhead,” I remarked to my friend. 

“Ves,” he said; “it’s young Owen having what he calls a tempe- 
rance meeting, from which no one goes home sober. By the bye, I 
see Paddy’s up there.” 

“Why, I didn’t fancy he knew fellows of that sort. Horrid lot, 
aren’t they ?” 

“T don’t think he does, but he told me he was hungry, and there 
was supper going on, so he should introduce himself. It’s a way 
he’s got.” 

Warner and I, with a few more, now proposed to take a turn in the 
cool air of the quad below. While doing so a champagne bottle was 
flung at us by one of the revellers upstairs. 

“Oh, come! I’m not going to have my head broken by some 
sanguinary freshman,” cried George Harrison, as though no more 
degrading fate could befall a man. ‘“Let’s go up and pitch into 
them.” 

““No—what’s the use?” said Warner, stopping him; “they’re all 
drunk, you know. We had better merely keep out of the way.” 

“ At any rate I’ll set a man-trap for them,” Harrison said ; and no 
opposition being made, he proceeded to lay out the ground. 

To put out all the lamps and place them on the staircase was 
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such an obvious precaution that I need not perhaps mention it; but 
I own to some pride at having poured the oi! on the landing above, 
and having strewn coals on the stairs below, while to Warner is due 
the sole credit of ranging three slop-pails half way down. The 
result was beyond our hopes. Soon the “temperance meeting” 
broke up. ‘The first man who came escaped the slippery oil and the 
strewn coal, only to plunge his leg into a slop-pail, which of course 
threw him down and deluged him from foot to head in his descent. 
No. 2 tripped on the landing and came to grief among the coals, after 
which ios. 3, 4, 5 and 6 appeared, floundering at the bottom in a 
chaos of oil, coal, and slop-pails. 

Paddy Taylor now bounded down the stairs, four at a time, and 
landed in Warner’s rooms, unhurt, but irresponsibly drunk. Dashing 
against a moderator, he upset it, and with a confused idea that it was 
his own, and that Joe had broken it, he tried in the most gentlemanly 
manner to set him quite at his ease, assuring him over and over again 
that it was of no consequence whatever. 

Having sat upon a mahogany stereoscope and smashed it, he 
chopped it up with a penknife, thinking it tobacco, which he 
put into a pipe and tried to light at my slightly carrotty 
whiskers. 

Then going to the window he addressed a speech on general sub- 
jects to a policeman in the meadow, who had probably been attracted 
by the noise of the freshmen. Having offered the man a glass of 
grog, he was making a muddled attempt to lower it by a string, when 
a thought flashed across me. “Stop,” I said, “I’ll go below and 
give it him through the grating.” I did so, and introduced myself to 
the officer, whose acquaintance cost me exactly half-a-crown. Ten 
minutes later I had lowered myself by a gymnastic rope. The 
policeman was waiting for me. Half-a-crown had procured his 
acquaintance: five shillings bought his warmest friendship—as 
friendship goes. I was now in the Supercilious meadows, locked 
in on all sides but one, where was the river. Making my way noise- 
lessly over the grass I cut a boat adrift and shoved across—and I 
take this opportunity of apologising to the owner for having forgotten 
in my hurry to make it fast, and of assuring him that I do hope it 
didn’t go down “ Iffley lasher.” A seven miles walk to Abingdon 
through the fresh midnight was a relief after my worry of mind and 
body. I slept there, luggageless, and took the first morning train to 
—I forget where—certainly not home, well knowing that letters and 
telegrams would pursue me thither. The faithful Joe Warner had 
my portmanteaus packed and sent to some London hotel, and I 
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thought it wise to start on my Swiss tour a week earlier than I had 
intended. 

It was nearly a month afterwards that I came across the Rev. 
James Clayton, senior Censor, on the Rosenlauer glacier. My instinct 
—to say truth—was to fly, but as it struck me that he could scarcely 
hold Collections there, or rusticate me then, I boldly shook hands 
with him. After a few remarks, he said, ‘‘ By the bye, Mr. Swan, I 
sent for you the day you went down, only somehow your fac simile, 
Mr. Beresford, got the message.” ‘‘Oh, dear,” I said, “there must 
have been some mistake.” “I shouldn’t wonder,” he remarked, 
shortly. 

We spent the afternoon together, and at parting I said, “‘ Between 
ourselves, Mr. Clayton, I knew it was me you wanted.” 

“ Between ourselves, Mr. Swan,” he replied, “I was quite aware 
that you did, only you contrived to checkmate us.” 


—— LS OOOO 
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XXVI.—BURLESQUE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
( Concluded.) 






0) fr E must not pass by two comparatively recent recruits, 
) (ey Messrs. Paulton and Righton. Mr. Paulton is 
NV kee properly a comedian, of an old school, too, who 
CY would have done, and does indeed, the honest 
countrymen in red waistcoats, at whom these burlesques make us 
laugh. He has certainly breadth of style, a dry, sour face, excellent 
in comedy, and humour of a certain kind. But he wants what so 
many actors of merit want—flexibility and variety. This comes 
from playing in burlesques, which have a few rigid and wretched 
traditions, and the narrowest and most meagre domain. For, if we 
consider, whoever tries to amuse by kicking his (or her) legs about 
will very soon exhaust the motions of which human limbs are capable. 
Even on the theory of permutation and combination we soon arrive 
at the end of the series of legs and arms in violent motion, simulating 
even catherine-wheels—the motions are surprisingly limited. On 
the contrary, the mind is boundless. In some of the little Strand 
comediettas, such as “ Neighbours,” he was excellent, showing good 
old comedy gifts. In farces he is not nearly so good. He would 
have done excellently in Morton’s comedies. 

Mr. Righton, of the Court Theatre, has a fresher style in this 
miserable walk of burlesque, and in one which had great suc- 
cess, “Isaac of York,” won much applause. But then it is not 
acting. A Jew’s face with a false nose and forehead, a queer 
Israelitish twang in the voice, comic Ethiopian dancing and singing, 
grotesque contortioning—this, as was said before, is borrowed from 
the fair green. “Isaac of York” itself had, of course, nothing in 
common with burlesque. It was simply a mé/ange of dancing, 
tumbling, singing, and puns labelled “Isaac of York.” The 
receipt for making such things is strictly regulated by precedent. 
A story that is engaging public attention on the stage, or elsewhere, 
is seized on and dealt with. The characters, with the same names, 
are mixed up somehow, only certain changes, obvious to the craft, 
are made after fixed canons. Isaac of course becomes a comic 
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Jew, the various knights are seized on by the young ladies, as offering 
splendid opportunities for short tunics, &c. Sir Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert becomes O’Brian, and of course speaks with a brogue 
and blunders abundantly; while Rebecca wears a showy dress and 
says comic things. All this, no doubt, answers the purpose desired, 
which is to secure a good framework on which to place songs, dances, 
dresses, and buffoonery, and make these effective. But it is not 
burlesque, nor has it the genuine effect of dramatic humour. How 
different, even to the unpractised ear, the hearty, universal roar that 
comes from the intellectual joke or situation—how the audience 
revels in the embarrassment ; what relish, what satisfaction! Com- 
pare this with the short, conventional laugh that comes when some 
bit of horse-play is successfully carried out. To treat the subject of 
“Tvanhoe” as a burlesque, one would have supposed that there 
were’ certain principles of drollery to be applied, of which the 
subject was specially capable. But this is not so; for any subject, 
capable or otherwise, is treated in the same way. Now MM. 
Meilhac-Halévy aforesaid would not have laid hands on a subject 
that did not offer tempting opportunities for ridicule. We could 
thus conceive that there might be a comic side to this notion of the 
Jew and his daughter. Persecuted as the Jews were then, it might 
be readily conceived that persons of such wealth could purchase 
exceptional privileges. A picture might be drawn of a griping, greedy 
Israelite, affecting the air of a martyr, and glad to play that ré/e, while 
all the time he was filling his coffers and entangling young spend- 
thrift knights. So with his daughter, who might appear as “ setting 
her cap” at some rich Christian, and all the time affecting theatrical 
airs of rigid virtue. This, though not a very brilliant idea, comes 
nearer to burlesque than the late attempt at the Court Theatre. 

As for the ladies who figure in this department, their ability is fast 
waning every day. We look down the list of theatres, and only one 
name of repute meets the eye, that of Miss Power—or “ Nellie 
Power,” to speak of her with the familiarity which signifies true 
popularity. There is, indeed, Miss Parkes and Miss Jenny Lee, 
Miss Goodall, not forgetting “Amy” Sheridan, who left the Strand 
to give what her theatre called a “chaste” impersonation—viz., 
that of Lady Godiva on horseback. It is a nice point to decide 
what is “chaste,” as the degrees tone off imperceptibly ; and the 
management had better leave the matter to the public, who can 
judge by the photographs now exhibited in the windows. The truth 
is, the business is limited and does not offer the same variety as it 
does to the men. TZh/ey can do what they please with their limbs ; 
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and though a handsome latitude has been allowed to the ladies, 
still there ave limits, the o’erpassing of which might be resented. 
We rarely have the pleasure of seeing the favourite “Nellie” out 
of a young fairy-tale prince’s garments. As for the rank and 
file who follow where these ladies of mark lead, they are no more 
than a rabble of impudent, vulgar girls, unredeemed by a spark of 
cleverness : such as Charles Lamb described in his paper on Elliston 
—and though the language is free, we may be privileged to quote it : 
‘One of those little tawdry things that flirt at the tails of choruses 
—a. probationer for the town, in either of its senses—the pertest little 
drab—a dirty fringe and appendage of the lamp’s smoke.” These 
are the words of the ‘‘ Gentle Elia ;’ and they always come back on 
us, as in some of these dramatic revels we see some of these little 
brazen “appendages,” in their gauze and tinsel, pushing past to 
get well into the glare of the footlights, and with impudent looks 
ranging the stalls while the verses of “the topical song” are being 
sung. ‘Their familiarity is grown so marked that we can see them 
talking and playing practical jokes on each other as they stand in a 
glittering herd. 

It will not therefore be supposed from what has now been said 
that the exclusion of burlesque from the stage is here advocated. 
Constructed on true principles, nothing more amusing or varied could 
be imagined. There is one writer who works in the true direction, 
whose pieces are already enjoying a real popularity, and whose 
praises are sounded by the intellectual and the cultivated; and 
persons who are fanatical admirers of the French stage and French 
actors come away from the Haymarket Theatre almost as inte- 
rested as they have been by their favourite entertainments. This 
they owe to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, whose “Palace of Truth” and 
“Pygmalion” really mark an era in dramatic progress. The reason 
of this success is that the author, with much fancy and refined taste, 
has made no use of the vulgar tools of burlesque, the mere con- 
ventional “‘common forms”—those material and earthy elements 
which can be compounded together but a few times and then lose all 
novelty and interest. He has wisely disdained pantomimic and mum- 
ming dresses, grotesque dances, flash songs, dressing up of men as 
women, and the rest, and has entered on the gay regions of humour 
and parody, where there is a boundless variety and entertainment. 
As an illustration take the story of “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” After 
the school of Mr. Planché, it would have been treated like a fairy 
tale, with a serious elegance and with a rich spectacular effect. 
There would have been a good deal of refined wit, but the story 
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would have been followed with a sort of reverence. But a writer of 
humour would have discovered elements of burlesque in the legend. 
He would have considered what the female nature is in all times and 
ages, and how, assuming the change of the statue into a living person 
to have taken place, the ordinary weaknesses and caprices of the 
woman would have broken out. From this basis might be then con- 
veyed a sly doubt as to the genuineness of the metamorphosis itself. 
In short, this would be the same “note” as is struck in the “ Belle 
Héléne,” where the old pagan priest of the temple is heard asking 
“if the man had sent home the thunderbolt.” Nor must it be 
forgotten, as Mr. Gilbert owns in his preface, that this airy tone of 
the piece is well sustained by the actors of the Haymarket, who 
exhibit a treatment and handling of the characters as airy. A 
popular German .comic opera, curiously enough on the same sub- 
ject, was given at another theatre, and the actors and actresses 
interpreted the piece after quite a different fashion—viz., according 
to the rules and traditions of common English burlesque—that is, by 
endeavouring to “ get fun” out of each character, according to the 
gifts of the interpreter, without regard to the sense of the piece. 
There is “ the art critic,” who, but for the announcement in the bill, 
might be a funny Roman out of a pantomime. A French, actor 
wholly independent of the words of his part would have had a comic 
seriousness, and would have enriched the character by gestures and 
by-play and personal bearing. So, too, with Galatea, who suggests 
nothing pagan, nothing poetical, nothing that evinces the situation of 
a being suddenly changed from a statue into a living person. The 
impression therefore left is something singularly dull and prosaic. 
The only risk that Mr. Gilbert runs is that he may become a 
little monotonous by keeping too closely’ to a particular class of 
subject. ‘The Princess,” “‘ Thespis,” “ The Palace of Truth,” and 
“Pygmalion” are sufficiently in the same key. Not that he has given 
too much of that music, but enough; with more he will grow tame, 
and find his powers cramped through repetition. Let him, for 
instance, try something out of the Roman history. Or better still, 
let him treat some popular child’s story after the fashion that ‘“ Blue 
Beard” was arranged for Offenbach’s opera—that is, a grave reduction 
of the absurdities to real life, giving as it were the real shape out of 
which the legend had grown. One of Mr. Gilbert’s happiest efforts 
was “The Sensation Novel,” written for the “chamber” audience 
of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, where he seemed to have given 
freer range to his fancy. Nothing more playful or more carefully or 
spiritedly written can be conceived, and there is no reason why 
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such a piece should not be transferred to the broader scene of a 
regular theatre. It is just such a piece as MM. Halévy and 
Meilhac might have written, only with bolder touches. His “ Ages 
Ago” was also singularly pretty, and full of that mixture of sentiment 
and humour which is such an advantage for both. Indeed, generally 
Mr. Gilbert might be bolder and firmer in his strokes; and in 
striving to be careful he runs the risk of becoming trifling in his 
excellent attempts to be refined. But on the whole the English stage 
is vastly indebted to him, far more than to the late Mr. Robertson, to 
whom he is infinitely superior, alike in conception, fancy, power, and 
workmanship. 

In truth, when we look to those who guide public opinion, those 
who ought to discriminate and point out what is true humour, we 
get really bewildered. Who shall blame the public for going astray 
when they are so misled? The other day an intelligent and capable 
critic in a leading journal, while criticising Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new 
story, “Poor Miss Finch,” pronounced that there was “humour” 
and “fun” in the following passages :—‘“ I” (Madame Pratolungo) 
“sat down with my legs anyhow, like a man.... Did I cry? A word 
in your ear, and let it go no farther. Jsqwore.” ‘The fun would have 
been better had the last word been more realistic. But it is good 
Sun as fun goes.’ Heaven preserve us from such funny persons! and 
it is to be hoped that very lictle fun of the kind is “going.” “So, 
too, is the fun,” goes on the critic, “got out of Herr Grosse, who 
opines that when Gott made the womens he was sorry afterwards for 
the poor mens, and he made tobaccos to comfort them. And in 
addition to this sense of fun,” &c. There is a class who would be 
amused by this sort of thing, which we may venture to say Mr. 
Collins never intended to be quoted as “fun,” but merely as illustra- 
tive of character. But the mind of the writer who could see humour 
and find pleasure in such expressions is a fairly representative one, 
and stands for those meagrely endowed theatre-goers who would roar 
when the clown stole a ham or when the comic man emerged with 
his face covered with fiour. The truth is innumerable plays are 
written on this plan for educing mirth, and whose idea of “ fun” is 
very much the same as the other critic’s. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IN WHICH RETRIBUTION OVERTAKES THE WICKED. 


. F course everybody in Middleton-on-the-Water knew that 
Magar was a bad fellow. The barber had said to him- 
self many a time—so he informed several of his cus- 

' tomers—‘“that man was not born to be drowned.” 
Though, by the bye, several men had said the same thing about 
Gripps the lawyer, and had made a mistake. For it seems 
that although Gripps heard the Mayor sentenced to death, 
Magar was the longer liver of the two. Gripps had made a great 
effort to save his friend Magar: he had not only engaged the 
best counsel, and suborned several witnesses (who were not called) 
to perjure themselves ; but in the famous chapel where he was wont 
to hold forth he had himself startled the congregation by a special 
prayer for the charitable Mayor of Middleton, who was like to die 
the death of a martyr ; he had also laid a heavy bet about the matter, 
which he had doubled when the grand jury threw out the bill 
against Tom Titsy. 

Whether defeat preyed upon his mind to such an extent as to 
unseat his reason and prompt him to commit suicide, or whether 
he lost his way in a fog, cannot now be ascertained ; but one 
night, soon after Magar’s conviction, he walked into a pond 
near his own house, and was drowned. His hat floating on the 
rank surface of the stagnant pool, he was found there the next 
morning with his blue bag still in his hand, which was considered by 
_an intelligent jury evidence sufficient of his having accidentally 

walked into the water. They returned “a verdict accordingly,” 
coupled with “a recommendation to the owner of the pool to protect 
(by posts and rails) other persons from a similar fatal mistake.” 

So that unkind people who said Mr. Gripps was not born 
to be drowned were mistaken. Mr. Northcotes, however, told the 
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superintendent of police, who told the inspector, who told the oldest 
officer in the force, who told the barber, that Gripps had only saved 
himself from a worse end. The lawyer, therefore, it will be seen, 
had few friends in Middleton. Even his chapel-going acquaintances 
were glad to be rid of him, because he had a mortgage on their 
house of prayer, out of which he made money and compelled 
friendship and “ brotherly love.” 

It was not a little surprising to discover after Magar’s con-, 
demnation how many people in Middleton had “suspected” some- 
thing for years past. It was a delicate matter to speak about, they 
all agreed ; but many shrewd burgesses had wondered over their 
pipes how it was that Magar “got on in life so rapidly after 
Collinson’s disappearance.” 

Several people had had “their suspicions” about the young yeoman’s 
visit to America. The postman said it was true he had left American 
letters at Magar’s ; but he had often turned them over and thought 
they had a doubtful appearance. The watchman who heard the 
noises at the mill had started up in his sleep, as his wife could 
bear witness, with that strange midnight screech ringing in his ~ 
ears. ‘The man who paused a moment to listen on the fatal night 
had often thought “if there should have been some foul play at 
work,” but had not dared to speak about it, or somehow had not 
thought to do so. The waiter at the inn where the three men met 
could have sworn there was “something queer going on,” but how 
was he to know? 

The town was divided about Jennings. One half of it would 
not believe that such a mild fellow as he could have really been 
concerned in killing his friend ; while the other half had no faith 
in the sneaking, canting, pious manner which Jennings had always 
affected, and with which he covered his villainy, as Magar’s was 
hidden beneath a cloak of assumed benevolence. . 

There was no difference of opinion about the righteousness of the 
verdict against Magar. Only one person evinced any feeling about 
the matter. This was a wretched woman to whom he had promised 
marriage when he was a young man. She came from a town near 
Middleton, and demanded admission to his cell as a relative. “If I 
am not his wife I ought to have been,” she said in a hoarse, broken 
voice to the governor of the gaol. “It is true,” said Magar, “let 
her come in.” Even Gripps and Magar had their mourners. When 
the jurymen went to view the lawyer's body, cold and wet and 
ghastly, at the body’s own cold cheerless lonely house, they found 
a wretched cur sitting by the corpse, whining piteously, utterly 
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forgetting and forgiving all the hard kicks it had received from its 
dead master’s heavy boots. Gripps had his dog mourner ; Magar in 
his last hours was solaced by a woman. Ruined, humiliated, dis- 
graced as she had been by this hypocrite and murderer, the woman 
threw herself upon his neck, and sobbed as earnestly as if 
he had deserved her tenderness and affection. She never once 
thought of her wrongs ; I am not prepared to say that she would not 
if she could have changed places with him, and died praying for his 
happiness. For she remembered when Magar had been kind to her; 
when he came to her father’s house at nights, and they went out 
together in the fields. They had been lovers in the early days ; 
but for a vile mischief-maker they would have been married in their 
innocency. Eventually Magar’s own selfishness led to their living 
together without the rites of marriage. There were unhappily many 
local precedents for this kind of arrangement ; how far it demoralised 
Magar, brutalised his nature, this setting law, morality, religion, and 
true love at defiance, it is hard to say ; but I suspect he was a brute 
to begin with, and his love of money and vulgar ambition overthrew 
him at last. 

Soon after this woman left the gaol on that last day, the prisoner, 
who had wailed and cried and asserted his innocence in the most 
abject way, requested to be provided with writing materials. He 
was occupied until far into the night, preparing a full confession of 
his crime, which he placed in the hands of the chaplain, on condition 
that if he were reprieved it should be returned to him unsealed ; and 
that if he were not, the packet should remain unopened until two 
years after the execution, when the contents were to be made public. 
The chaplain accepted this trust, and pledged himself, as a clergy- 
man, to do his best to fulfil it to the letter. 

The prisoner paused occasionally to listen ; but whenever he did 
so, one of the men who sat there watching him made a noise with his 
feet, or moved about: he was rather tender-hearted, this officer, 
despite his long experience, and did not wish the convict to hear 
what Ae heard, and what many people heard during that long night, 
when the weight of some dire event seemed to lie heavily upon the 
town, and the thud, thud of the carpenter’s hammer sent a cold 
shiver through many a stalwart frame. 


An evening mist hung about the Dinsley County Prisons, and rain 
fell at intervals. The old church bells were chiming for evening 
service, which was held there twice during the week: but the sound 
of the bells seemed to die away in the fog, as if the one little breath 
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of air that moved the mist refused to carry it. In front of the prisons 
joiners were at work, watched by a few bystanders, who stared 
vaguely at something which loomed up in the thick atmosphere, and 
grew under the hammers of the workmen. At length the bells 
ceased ; the lamplighter lighted the town lamps ; a few stars made 
shambling efforts to peer through the murky night; a couple of 
lanterns moved mysteriously about the ugly excrescence that was 
gradually deforming the symmetry of a well designed building, and 
the hammering was continued until the night was well-nigh worn out 
and the scaffold had grown its full. They put black boards about it 
to hide its ugliness; but when morning came, it loomed forth with 
frightful reality, a dreadful blot upon the world’s civilisation. Black, 
gaunt, and grim, the monster, hammered into existence the day 
before, boldly challenged the daylight, and awaited its victim. 
‘Blood for blood,” it seemed to say ; every balk and beam stood out 
defiantly as if to assert the bloody right of sacrifice. In the presence 
of such an enemy to man it was almost necessary, ere man’s right to 
set it up could be acknowledged, that the imagination should wander 
to that dark low building by the Middleton river, and conjure up the 
deed that had been done there, when the cries of the victim went up 
unavailingly in the darkness. But supported even by these memories, 
that black, dread instrument made the heart sick, and inspired in the 
minds of many who passed it, besides Jacob Martyn, a wish that 
Justice could do her needful work without the aid of such a minister. 
. Before the morning was far advanced, Silas Collinson 
was avenged, and the monster gallows was gorged with a strangled 
corpse. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MRS. SMICK GIVES JACOB A PROOF OF HER FRIENDLY REGARD. 


“SHE zs indeed a pretty girl,” said Jacob, looking over the way, as 
the Dinsley bells were peacefully chiming for church. 

“A round face, a dimple in each cheek, and how graceful! By 
Jove, the editor is right. | And no, yes—she’s going to look up—no, 
on she goes, like Saint Cecilia, to prayers.” 

Jacob was standing at the window of the sitting-room shared in 
common by Mr. Williams and himself, when he made these observa- 
tions. 

The young lady over the way was going to church, and Jacob was 
watching her with marked interest. Why a young fellow so 
desperately in love as he was, and engaged, in fact, as he considered 
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himself to be, to a beautiful woman, worthy the hand of a peer, 
should be wasting time and thought upon a girl whom he had only 
seen half a dozen times, I cannot undertake to say. 

As an admirer of beauty in nature and art, a young man has a per- 
fect right to study both, and however much his affections might have 
been engaged elsewhere, I do not sce why Jacob should not admire 
the pretty, graceful ways, and sunny eyes, and dimpled cheeks of Edith 
Winthorpe, who lived over the way. But surely it was not necessary 
that he should look up every time he saw Edith appear anywhere 
near the drawing-room window ; nor was it necessary every time the 
sounds of a piano came from the same quarter that he should make 
a point of opening the window to hear the music. 

Perhaps Edith might not have been called by most people a fine 
pianist ; but Jacob thought the player fairly interpreted the composi- 
tions of some of the great masters; so he listened to the player, 
and looked at her also. 

On this Sunday morning he was particularly struck with Miss 
Edith Winthorpe’s graceful and pretty appearance ; and he wondered 
who her two hard and haughty-looking companions were. 

Mrs. Smick entered the room, opportunely, to remove the remains 
of his late breakfast. She sat down, crossed her arms, and com- 
posed herself for a talk, in token of her desire to be friendly with 
Jacob, and of ‘her readiness to answer the questions which he com- 
menced to ask concerning the Winthorpes. 

“Oh, yes, nice sort of people as you say, which it were not for a 
neighbour to say otherwise, though one as has known better days, 
and can remember them when things were not so easy as they are 
now ; as decent a gentleman as you’d wish to have knowed, sir, the - 
deceased Mr. Winthorpe, which was a teacher of music and drawin, 
though he might have follerd a better trade; but which my poor 
Smick liked the gentleman for his kind ways, and always a comin to 
see him when he came home from forring parts with his ship, which 
traded to Spreadless at the mouth of the river what runs through 
Dinsley, and which he took me down onst in a boat, and paid, I 
don’t know how much, to get through the locks as is made to stop 
the barges from getting down too cheap: a good creatur, sir, though 
I says it as shouldn’t, was Capting James Smick,” and the relict of 
the defunct salt began to weep tears of particular saline density, to 
judge from the perverse way in which they would rear themselves 
up into formidable globules at the end of her nose, and refuse for a 
long time to fall over the precipice that lay between that prominent 
organ and her chin. 
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** But as you was a sayin, sir, the Winthorpes is tidy people, though 
proud as should be humility, when you considers the difference of a 
capting to a teacher of the pianner, as Edith, which is the youngest 
of six, no doubt plays well, which she oughter, seeing that she has no 
knolidge of domestick matters, beyond a dustin of the drawink-room, 
which the furniture is mostly old, though good no doubt. My 
Joanna, sir, though I says it myself, is more perfeck in all things per- 
tainink to what a womin should know than all the three, which three 
died when they was young, leavink the three that has gone to church, 
and much good may they derive, though there was a time when I 
always went of a mornings; but as I was sayin, Mrs. Winthorpe, 
which is a widder like myself, had a little property in her own right, 
and they lives on it pretty comfortable no doubt, though I’m not one, 
Mr. Martyn, as is a hadvocate for starving the belly to make the 
back look fine, and which maxim I ever tells Joanna to bear in mind, 
together with the one that booty is only skin deep, and a contented 
mind, and a happy disposition, and bein able to mend your own 
stockins, and do your own cookin, is more likely ,to win a usband 
than otherwise.” 

Jacob listened attentively, though Mrs. Smick evidently thought 
she detected signs of restlessness in his manner. 

‘“*No, thanky, sir, you aint a detainin of me; I likes my lodgers 
when they does me the onner to consult me, and any information 
that I can give is welcome, I’m sure; as I was sayin, sir, the two 
eldest is awful proud, though what they has to be proud of beyond 
livink on their mother, which has a little property, when they oughter 
be doin somethink for themselves, it is not for me to say, though 
dressmakin might do something for them to help out their income, 
which, I believe, is small, though they did refuse to let their rooms 
when there was a great to-do here, and all the houses was let, even 
to Mr. Smythe’s, which he spells it with a why, because, he says, his 
aunt’s sisters did, though I never knew them. ‘I’m not proud,’ he said, 
‘and if a ginny a night is to be the price, why, say a ginny,’ which was 
very hansum ; but Edith, most people don’t objeck to her, which she 
is a good deal put on by the elder ones, who is not much to look at, 
and has tried to get off this many a year, but which is on the shelf 
now ; and though she is defected in her ways, and her ankles is not 
so good as they might be, the youngest is not ugly. People as likes 
dimples, which is certainly better than pimples, which does not 
hiten the booty of the oldest, says she is nice lookin, and of the 
three, I being a young man, which of course I am not, would prefer 


her, but ‘handsim is as andsim does,’ which was a maxim that the 
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late capting as giv’n over his glass, which he was a temperate drinker, 
though his favrite toast was ‘Them in our harms as we loves in our 
arts.’” 

“‘ Mauther! the meat’s a burnin!” exclaimed Joanna, dashing into 
the room, and seizing Jacob’s tray and emptying the contents into 
the half-open dressing-gown of Mr. Williams, just as that gentleman 
entered the room. 

“ Confound it !—shrimps and sawdust !—Jupiter and Jumbo !—by 
all the gods, but this is infernally annoying,” exclaimed Mr. Williams, 
shaking the bread crumbs and coffee grounds from his gown. 

“She did mot know as you were a coming, which accidents will 
happin in the best regilated families, and if gentlemen will lay in bed 
and come down in their stockin feet, they can’t expeck to be heard,” 
said Mrs. Smick, going to the rescue of Joanna, and picking up the 
broken pieces. 

“No, but hang it, Mrs. Smick, Joanna should not be dashing out 
like a flash of greasy lightning followed by a thunderbolt, and bury- 
ing a fellow in cups and saucers,” and then he burst out laughing. 

“T’'ll pay for the damage,” said Jacob; “it was my fault for 
detaining you, Mrs. Smick.” 

‘Spoken like a gentleman, sir, which is more than I can say for 
some people,” Mrs. Smick replied, as she left the scene of Joanna’s 
misfortune. 

** And so she’s been enlightening you a little about her neighbours,” 
said Mr. Williams, after he had exhausted his laughter and dried his 
dressing gown—‘“ ah, and by Jove she can—talk for a week, sir— 
never knew anything like it, except an old landlady of mine at 
Pimlico (I believe Mrs. Smick was born within the sound of Bow 
bells), when I edited the S/asher, after the Smasher became defunct— 
she had talking fits—came on all of a sudden—they used to put her 
to bed after the first hour when they found it was really the fit—iay 
her on her back and let her talk—sometimes she’d go on all night as 
if she was wound up and must run down like an alarum—one day 
she quarrelled with a cabman about a fare, and talked herself to 
death—fact.” 

“Indeed !” was Jacob’s only reply. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you another fact ; perhaps you won’t believe 
it ; the little sketch which you wrote last week is copied, in full, by 
the Sunday Fost, with this introduction: ‘We take the following 
graphic and picturesque sketch from the Dinsley Courant.’ Will you 
believe that—eh ?” 

“No,” said Jacob, “I cannot.” 
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“You would like to believe it—young fellows are awfully proud 
when they’re quoted—and by the beard of the prophet, you may 
feel a touch of pride at being noticed in the fost. I don’t say 
Fitzatkins, the editor, whom I know well, has not done it out of 
compliment to me; but take it for what it is worth, the sketch is 
devilish good, as I told you, and the compliment of our London 
friend is deserved—there’s the paper, read for yourself, while I dress 
for a stroll before dinner—I came down on purpose to congratulate 
you.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Williams had spoken the truth this time, at any 
rate. Jacob would not have been mortal if he had not felt some 
little gratification at the compliment paid to him by the Post. Look- 
ing at the prominent place assigned to his sketch, Jacob felt his heart 
beating a little quicker than usual, and after reading his own composi- 
tion in its new place, he rose and said to himself before Mrs. Smick’s 
mirror: “ Lucy, I will be worthy of you yet.” And just then he 
turned round, and saw Edith Winthorpe pass the window. 

‘“*T shall go to church,” said Jacob, in the evening. 

“ And ’ll walk with you on your way thither.” 

“Come all the way, and go in too,” said Jacob. 

“No, my boy, I cannot to-night ; to tell you the truth, I rather 
fancy it is one of my sermons that will be preached; I have written 
half a dozen for the Rev. Slocum Pantaway ; and I shouldn’t like to 
hear my own good thoughts and moral sentiments murdered by his 
shocking delivery—no, I will walk down the street, because i want 
to propound unto you something for your welfare.” 

And so the two walked out together. They were just the sort of 
men whom you would be inclined to look at twice if you had met 
them in the street. There was something rather “stagey” in the 
appearance of the elder one, with a cut of the old-fashioned beau ; 
his coat blue, with brass buttons, his waistcoat a light drab, his 
trousers almost of the same colour, and his boots shining splendidly ; 
his hat, slightly the worse for wear, stuck jauntily on one side of his 
head ; and the evening being rather dusty, he wore a pair of 
spectacles, not however the green protectors which he sometimes 
affected ; he was marked in one or two places with the small-pox; he 
had a merry eye and a trifle of whisker. 

Jacob, though himself rather a dandy, was exceedingly quiet in his 
style compared to Mr. Williams, and he still wore a narrow band of 
crape round his hat ; he was about the same height as his companion, 
who was considered to be a little over the average standard. 

On their way down the High Street they passed Miss Winthorpe, 
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her mother, and her two sisters. Edith and her mother walked first, 
and Sarah and Ann, arm linked in arm, as a fond and loving pair 
should be linked, followed. Mr. Williams politely raised his hat to 
the party as he passed. 

“You know the Winthorpes, then,” said Jacob. 

“Just sufficiently to be polite when we meet; rather a nice girl that 
young one, must say; mind what you’re about, sir; you'll be over head 
and ears in love before you know where you are, Jacob. I once 
knew a young fellow who fell in love with a girl in the street—she had 
been shopping and was on her way home—he was in love with her at 
the top of the High Street, proposed at the bottom, was accepted— 
and a church being hard by, they went home man and wife.” 

** Remember that I am going to church, Mr. Williams ; ‘ the nearer 
the church the farther,’ &c.—you are not particular when and where 
you let off your fibs,” said Jacob. 

“ Fibs! Perhaps you do not believe what I said about the 
sermon. Well, we shall see, but here you are—az revoir / Tell me 
what you think of the application of the text when it comes to 
thirdly.” And the careless and thoughtless Williams passed on his 
way, while his friend entered St. Mary’s, one of the five churches of 
Dinsley. 

Jacob sat nearly opposite the Winthorpes, and twice his eyes met 
Edith’s—and once, during the prayers, they met those of her eldest 
sister, who looked through him, and said ‘‘Amen” in a sneering, 
snappish sort of way, that reminded Jacob of one of Hogarth’s 
pictures and a vinegar cruet: so Jacob hid his face in his book ; and 
afterwards, despite the wheezy clerk, who began the responses long 
before the people, and finished with a croak and a gasp long after 
them, succeeded in feeling devout, and then in becoming very mise- 
rable and depressed. But he was a strange, romantic fellow, this 
Jacob Martyn; and when the service was over, he never even glanced 
towards the Winthorpe pew, but pushed his way out in an opposite 
direction, and went for a long ramble by the gaslight, until he 
found himself on a common, by a river in which a few stars were 
reflected. 

It was a half-imaginary, half-real sketch of this river which had 
been copied into the Post. It was the same stream that had its rise 
‘beyond Middleton, and Jacob, who had wandered many an hour by 
its brink, and now knew many of the towns and villages which it 
passed on its way to the sea, embodied some of this knowledge and 
some of his thoughts and a good deal of happy description in a 
sketch entitled ‘“ From the Mountain to the Sea,” which Mr. Williams 
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had published in the manner already explained. It was a graphic 
sketch—something like a vigorous water-colour drawing, with a 
background roughly rubbed in. You could see the river, with the 
children coming down from the villages to dabble in the water; you 
could hear the water-wheel ; you could see the dark sluggish stream 
crawling through big manufacturing towns, and then bounding oft 
again into the meadows; farther on you had pictures of lazy barges 
drawn by horses; by-and-by you came to ships; then you met the 
salmon coming up with the tide: and after all this, you could not 
but feel that you had read a very natural piece of word-painting, to 
say nothing of the bits of philosophy and moralising that cropped up 
here and there, and made the paper almost a sermon as well as a 
picture. 

“If it were not Sunday night,” said Mr. Williams, on Jacob’s 
return, “I should advise you to write to the Post people and offer 
your services as a contributor of miscellaneous essays—been thinking 
the matter over as I walked home.” 

“Do you think there would be any good in doing so ?” inquired 
Jacob, much more interested, I am bound to say, in this editorial 
hint than in the clerical advice to which he had listened at St. Mary’s 
Church. 

“* Of course I do—might be the means of making your fortune— 
besides, the proprietors are the famous publishers, Ginghem and Co. 
—who knows what the result might be ?” 

Jacob said he would write in the morning ; and forthwith he began 
to build more castles in the air, which, after writing to Ginghem and 
Co. on the following day, he furnished in gorgeous and fantastic 
fashion. 

One of Jacob Martyn’s old reporting books lies before me while I 
write, side by side with some careless notes from which I have 
transcribed a portion of this history. Mr. Pitman has much to 
answer for: many a headache, many a heartache. But he has taught 
thousands to wield a special power. The early struggles of a beginner 
at shorthand-reporting have been described once for all by the great 
master who lies under that plain slab in Westminster Abbey. Those 
who know the picture (and who does not ?) will understand how to 
sympathise with Jacob Martyn’s first phonographic efforts. Here 
they are on my table—queer hieroglyphics even to a shorthand 
writer. Curves and lines and dots and stars and angles of all sorts, 
straggling down the centre of leaf after leaf, like Sanscrit gone mad; 
with here and there a proper name written in English to show up the 
peculiar character of the mania. There are collectors who would 
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give a trifle for this note-book. What would they not give for that 
in which Dickens made his first House of Commons notes? Yet 
who but a practical shorthand writer could understand the labour, the 
misery, the disappointments of which these early note-books tell. 
Many persons write shorthand; they can sit down at a public meet- 
ing, and, in Pitman’s style or Harding’s, take down word for word all 
that is said, but—the reading, the transcription, my friend! “Aye, 
there’s the rub.” Well, Jacob had long since achieved all this; he had 
suffered and was strong in this respect; and, as I said before, the proofs 
of his early struggles are now before me—including the very note- 
book in the latter pages of which he commenced the report of Magar’s 
trial. Here and there a leaf is turned down at the commencement 
of an article or an essay, the leading idea of which had occurred to 
Jacob during some reporting peregrination. Magar’s trial is adorned 
with a rough sketch of the prisoner at the bar. Farther on there is 
an outline of the old bridge at Middleton, done from memory, with 
an indication in the distance of the mill and the singing weir, which 
used to join in the factory chorus. One of the note-books contains 
scraps of French and German exercises and bits of Latin, with some 
memoranda of “Spawling’s Maxims.” Every page gives token of 
thought and study and hard work. On the last page of the latest 
of these reminiscences of Jacob is written, ‘‘ There is no knowing 
what a little genius may accomplish tempered by adversity, stimulated 
with love, trained by perseverance.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘UNDER AN OBLIGATION TO A QUACK.” 


“You look gloomy to-night,” said Windgate Williams to Jacob, 
who was nursing his left ing over the fire. 

“TI do not feel merry,” was the reply. 

“What’s up ?—found a hole in your pocket—or been snubbed by 
that pretty girl.over the way ?” 

‘“*T have made an unpleasant discovery.” 

“ You are always doing something wonderful—what is it ?” 
. “T am under an obligation to a quack.” 

“Yes,” said Williams, waiting for some further explanation. 

** A quack, and therefore a humbug,” continued Jacob, in the same 
hard, deliberate tone in which he pitched his first remark. 
“Strong words,” said Williams, “ strong enough fifty years ago to 
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have ended in pistols and coffee for two—getting up before sunrise— 
cold, damp, and miserable—twenty-five paces—bang, bang, and there’ 
you are!” 

“It has only recently dawned on me,” said Jacob, “and the dis- 
covery is all the more galling because I have a sincere regard for 
him ; indeed I believe him to be a large-hearted, high-minded, and 
generous man in his way—in his way, mind you, Mr. Williams.” 

“In his way, certainly,” said Williams. 

“It is possible that he was the means of saving my life ; he has 
placed me in another matter under an eternal obligation ; and yet he 
is living and making money by deception, by fraud, by an imposture 
of the grossest kind.” 

“* What is it >—out with it—what the deuce are you driving at ?” 

“Sir, the man who goes forth among the ignorant multitude and 
sells them a pill warranted to cure every ailment that flesh is heir 
to, is a rascal, and may be even guilty of murder.” 

“You are surely not speaking of our friend JA/oniti meliora 
sequamur ?” 

“‘T am speaking of Horatio Johnson,” said Jacob, seriously. “ What 
can you say of a man who deludes the sick and dying with nostrums 
the effects of which he does not understand? offers them for every 
disease one single medicine—some wretched combination that is 
foreign altogether to the malady, and while it cannot cure may 
possibly kill?” 

“What can I say? That he is not likely to do any more harm 
than the Faculty, nearly every member of which differs from the 
other about nearly every disease under the sun.” 

“1 differ with you entirely.” 

‘By all means. The practice of medicine is a series of blunders 
and mistakes—doctors kill more than they cure—knew a conscien- 
tious doctor once who rarely gave his patients anything but bread 
pills and coloured water.” 

“He was a humbug, then.” 

“Yes; his patients would have something to take—they would 
have left him to starve if he had been honest with them. Knew 
another fellow who mostly gave’ a little pale brandy disguised in 
some filthy bitters.” 

“A truce to your wise saws and modern instances ; I tell you our 
friend Johnson is a miserable quack, and that I am under a lasting 
obligation to him. I will be out of it; I cannot thrive on such 
a foundation.” 

“You forget, Mr. Jacob Martyn, that Johnson is an herbalist—a 
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shrewd man, a student of botany, and what is more, a student of 
human nature. Years ago the herb doctor was an important person 
in every town ; you must not class Johnson with the common pill 
vendor.” 

“TI do—I will—I must.” 

“You are absurd, Jacob, excuse me,” said Williams warmly. 

“Perhaps I am; let me be absurd. I despise myself and the 
henb doctor at this moment equally. I respect Johnson as a man— 
is that sufficient ?” 

“Tt is a little better. Say you have some regard for him apart 
from his pills, and then we will proceed.” 

“All right. I say so.” 

‘“*T am satisfied.” 

“Thanks ; you are easily satisfied,” said Jacob smiling, “ and now 
be kind enough to remit to Mr. Horatio Johnson the money which 
you have in hand-on my account, and I will as quickly as possible 
forward the balance.” 

* Are you serious ?” 

“T was never more so; and since you do not agree with me, I 
must act upon my own feelings in this matter, and explain myself to 
Johnson in a letter.” 

“The Doctor will write in reply, commencing with his favourite 
quotation, ‘Throw physic to the dogs;’ and tell you that, as all 
diseases arise from impurities of the blood, one medicine is sufficient 
for all; and that the Oriental is a compound approved by some of 
the most eminent practitioners for that purpose.” 

“ He will not convince me; and I shall advise him to throw /zs 
physic to the dogs.” 

It was a severe shock to Mr. Horatio Johnson, the epistle which he 
received from Jacob, on the morning following that red-letter night 
when the Doctor had inaugurated those changes in the prospects of 
the Titsy household with which the reader is already acquainted. 
His occupation had certainly never appeared to him to be as objec- 
tionable as it seemed to be in the opinion of Jacob Martyn. The 
letter was couched in friendly and delicate terms; but the Doctor 
did not fail to comprehend it thoroughly. He brooded over it all 
day, and applied to his tobacco-box for advice and consolation at 
such unseasonable times that poor Mrs. Titsy began to fear he had 
repented of his recent proposal to her. The Doctor smoked and 
thought, notwithstanding ; and, in order to look at the case without 
prejudice in his own favour, he put at the bar the quack who had 
saved the Indian officer, tried him on the counts suggested by Jacob, 
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and found him guilty. Then he put himself through the same ordeal, 
and came to the conclusion that there might be something in what 
Jacob said, and that he would talk the matter over with Mrs. 
Titsy. 

The widow, in a little fluster of anxiety, heard all the Doctor had 
to say, and was very angry with Jacob Martyn. She called to mind, 
and would speak of them (although the Doctor frequently bade her 
say no more), the many cases in which the amiable Doctor had sup- 
plied many a poor family with what she called kitchen physic, as 
well as pills; she mentioned more than one illness in which her 
noble lodger had paid for professional medical aid, in addition to 
supplies of this kitchen physic of which she made so great a point ; 
and she “wondered at Master Jacob” ——“ she would not have thought 
it of him.” 

Nevertheless, Jacob’s letter made the Doctor very uncomfortable ; 
and eventually he added to the plans already decided upon another 
which he thought would not only satisfy his young friend, but set at 
rest any scruples of conscience which he had awakened. 

In the evening he said to Mrs. Titsy, “‘ You are aware, Mrs. T., 
that I had intended to withdraw from the active prosecution of my 
profession (the Doctor could not help being a little pompous) before 
the arrival of that letter from my friend Mr. Martyn, whose opinion 
we all value.” 

“T am; but I beg to say” 

“Do not say it then, my dear Mrs. Titsy; let me have my own 
way this time.” 

“Of course, Mr. Johnson, and always,” said Mrs. Titsy, a little 
confused, and with something like a blush on her fair plump face. 

‘Well, then, I shall give up this medical business altogether ; the 
remedy which I have vended is undoubtedly very good for very many 
things ; I don’t think I have anything upon my conscience in the way 
of having misused it ; though perhaps—but there, it needs no speech, 
my dear ; we will be gentleman and lady in the future, and not soil 
our fingers with either trade or profession. Have you any objection, 
Mrs. Titsy ?” 

“Oh dear no, sir,” said Mrs. Titsy; and the Doctor put his arm 
round her waist as gently as a young lover; but it was a comical 
sight to see. 

The next day the Doctor received a remittance from Mr. Windgate 
Williams, with a note informing him that Mr. Martyn found himself 
so very rich, on two pounds ten a week, that he had no further use 
for the funds invested on his account; and that he would shortly 
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remit, with interest, the amount which had been expended. Mr. 
Williams, in a pleasant way, further suggested that his friend Mr. 
Martyn had some thoughts of starting a bank ; but he should advise 
him to devote his princely fortune to other purposes, though he feared 
that Jacob would insist upon buying up all the Dinsley Canal shares, 
for the express purpose of fighting the railway, which had just been 
opened there, in order that the question of locomotion, its cost and 
expedition, might be fairly and finally settled. 

Mr. Johnson, who greatly admired the loquacious Williams, was 
very much tickled with this humorous letter ; but he felt miserable 
about Jacob’s view of his medical career ; and more especially as he 
began to be more and more convinced in his own mind that there 
was something in what Jacob had said. 

Meanwhile Jacob received a letter which afforded him very con- 
siderable pleasure—so much so, indeed, that my young friend found 
it difficult to control his feelings. 


“ Tf Mr. Martyn can make it convenient to come to town shortly, 
Mr. Ginghem will be glad to have a personal interview with him.” 


“It has come!” said Jacob, bursting into Mr. Williams’s bedroom, 
just as that gentleman was preparing to descend to breakfast. 

‘It’s come! what’s come? An earthquake, or the last day?” 
exclaimed Mr. Williams, starting round from the contemplation of his 
own face in the mirror which had once reflected the rubicund features 
of the departed Smick. , 

“ Hurrah !” was Jacob’s only reply, followed by a scamper down- 
stairs, which eclipsed in noise the commotion of the Thunderbolt. 

Bang went the front door; and Mr. Williams, looking from his 
window, could see Jacob walking down the Grove at a brisk rate, and 
with an elastic, joyous step. 

* An extraordinary young chap that,” soliloquised. Mr. Williams. 
“There’s something about that fellow that marks’ him down for 
success—he’s got it in his eye. By the powers, although I come it 
heavy sometimes, I can’t help feeling, in that young fellow’s society, 
that I am in superior company--lots of brain and lots of activity. 
Something’s up this morning—well, we shall see.” And then the 

* eccentric Mr. Williams betook himself to breakfast. 

By-and-by Jacob returned, flushed and excited. 

“Well—what is it ?—found a gold mine ?—going to be married ?— 
matriculating for a lunatic asylum ?—or have you invented a new 


pill?” 
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“Hang the pill! That is a sore subject, Mr. Williams; don’t 
touch it.” 

** Very well—then wot’s the row?” 

** You shall hear all in good time. Let me say, once more, # has 
come, sir; #¢ has arrived; I found it lying on the breaktast table 
when I came down, as quietly and unassumingly as if it were the 
most unimportant thing possible.” 

“Tt, it, it—it, be blowed ; what is z#?” said Mr. Williams. 

“That is it,” said Jacob; and he spread Mr. Ginghem’s note 
before the editor. 

Mr. Williams read the communication twice ; and then, making a 
satisfactory washing of his hands in imaginary soap and water, he 
rose from his seat, and walked from one end of Mrs. Smick’s apart- 
ment to the other, in a fit of meditative delight. 

“ Jack Rugabee, come, take up your rapier and follow after mine 
heels to ze Cohrt,” said Jacob, taking the lead in the pacing of Mrs. 
Smick’s apartment, and laughing heartily at Williams’s gait and 
manner. 

“°Tis ready, sir, in the porch,” said Williams, immediately falling 
into Jacob’s humour. 

“But I remember me,” said Williams, stopping suddenly’ and 
assuming an air of great gravity, “of something else, more @ propos 
to the time, which that same wise man has writ— ‘ There is a tide in 
the affairs of man ’—for you, Jacob, the flood has come—launch your 
boat, and away you go on the top of the first wave—and you'll find 
safe anchorage in the ports of Fame and Fortune—by Jove, ’m 
serious.” 

Extravagant as Jacob professed to regard the editor’s hopeful 
picture, he could not help believing that his fortunes were decidedly 
looking up. But he was full of fun at his own expense. He bur- 
lesqued his hopes, by outdoing the extravagance of Mr. Williams. 
He talked of having had an interview with Fortunatus, and securing 
the wishing cap ; he asked Williams if there was any particular estate 
he would like to buy ; he wanted his opinion about the colour of a 
private brougham ; but all this extravagance was only a cover for the 
aerial buildings which would tower up in his imagination, and show 
him bright, bright pictures in the future. 

The day passed delightfully. Everything looked genial and sunny. 
Spring had gradually merged into summer, without losing the fresh- 
ness and beauty that are so invigorating and hopeful when the new 
leaves first appear. Jacob’s thoughts and feelings were in harmony 
with the time. Even his dingy office looked sunny, and his work was 
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so much like play that he had finished it and started off for a ramble 
in the fields, long before the editor was on his way home. 

Sent for to London! his ambitious dreams returned full upon him, 
and gave inspiration to his thoughts. The famous letter had given 
his whole nature such a fillip that he felt there was nothing he could 
not do to secure a footing in the great city, where prizes were to be 
fought for and won. 

When he reached the Grove once more, soft-flowing harmonies 
were stealing out into the sunshiny air from the upper window of the 
Winthorpes ; and Jacob sat listening and wondering, and almost 
fearing that the player was becoming as interesting to him as the 
music. 

Edith Winthorpe had touched his sympathies. She was evidently 
not happy. Her elder sisters were: both jealous of her good looks 
and her great abilities. He was sure of this without Mrs. Smick’s 
information ; and he thought what a delightful thing it would be to 
be the champion of such a Cinderella. If he had never known 
Lucy, he would like to have been a prince for the sake of Edith. 





CHAPTER XL. 
JACOB STANDS ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS FUTURE. 


HE stood where his father had contemplated his own fate years 
before ; he stood at the door of the Covent Garden Hotel as the 
evening shadows were beginning to fall, grey and dirty, upon the great 
city. Jacob had arrived in town that day—arrived by train, and been 
bumped and jolted in a cab to his hotel. Since his arrival he had 
dined ; dined where his father had eaten and called for his bill and 
paid it with the conviction that this was his last visit to London. 
Jacob did not know how his father had suffered during that visit to 
town when Jacob addressed him by letter to this hotel and hoped he 
might some day see the modern Babylon ; Jacob did not know how 
sad and forlorn and heart-broken his father had beén on that last day 
in London; but he knew that Mr. Bonsall, the member for Middleton, 
was morally guilty of his father’s financial difficulties, and therefore of 
his death. The fact troubled Jacob as he stood contemplating sundry 
loads of garden stuff, a couple of cabs, and some children feeding on 
the garbage of the locality. He put an imaginary stone in his pocket 
for Mr. Bonsall, then pulled himself together, smoked vigorously, and 
it was a quaint fancy in his mind that he was standing on the threshold 
of his future, and that he would knock at the door boldly demanding 
admission. 
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Jacob knew nothing of London by experience. He had read it up 
and dreamed of it often enough, and pictured himself among the 
crowd clearing his way for Lucy’s sake; but that was in the old days. 
Lucy had been beforehand with him and had found a key that opened 
all thoroughfares, a talisman that made the crowd give way and 
break a passage for her. He had an appointment in Paternoster Row 
the next day; he knew that was near St. Paul’s; he would go and 
reconnoitre the locality. ‘To the left and keep straight down the 
Strand, under Temple Bar, cross Farringdon Street, up Ludgate Hill, 
and there you are, sir,” said the waiter ; “all in a straight line ; can’t 
miss it, sir.” 

The lamplighters were just dotting the Strand with feeble stars as 
Jacob entered it from Southampton Street; the shops were illuminated 
for the night ; the famous thoroughfare was all alive with traffic. The 
scene was new to Jacob, and it impressed him with a sense of 
loneliness. The traffic bewildered him, but every shop window had 
attractions for him. Temple Bar pulled him up. He could not pass 
it without a multitude of thoughts rushing in upon him. The national 
history of the spot did not haunt him so much as the figure of the 
illustrious Dr. Johnson attending his lady visitors to their carriages, 
to the amusement of the little crowd that gathered round the stalwart 
form in Fleet Street. Then the famous men who had stood here- 
abouts with the traditional shilling, and that only, in their pockets, 
and the grand topers of the Mitre Tavern and the Cock; visions 
of Goldsmith and Garrick, and farther back to “rare Ben Jonson” 
and his companions who frequented the Devil Tavern on the site 
of the Rainbow. But Jacob found it impossible to stand and 
think and dream here ; the crowd hustled him, and asked him where 
he was “a shovin to ;” he therefore hurried on with the rest, and in 
due time found himself in the shadow of St. Paul’s. Strange are the 
tricks of memory. All Jacob could think about in presence of this 
glorious structure was an incident in a work of fiction popular with 
Susan Harley in Jacob’s early youth, wherein the exploits of a cele- 
brated highwayman and one Jonathan Wild were narrated with a 
sensational power that had been sufficient to frighten both Jacob and 
Susan in those long past days anterior to the appearance of Mrs. 
Gompson at Middleton. 

Among the adventures related in this now well-remembered book, 
Jacob called to mind how the gentleman robber had entered St. 
Paul’s with his band, early in the morning, to the horror and 
astonishment of the beadle, for the purpose of securing the register 
of the marriage of the highwayman’s father with a duchess ; and how 
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the military had tracked the robbers into the church, and finally 
fought a battle with them in the crypt ; and how, when a great crowd 
had been collected outside by the report of firearms, the gentleman 
highwayman, after defeating the foe, had come forth with his band, 
successfully deceiving the crowd outside by pretending to be a 
prisoner to one of his gang, who cheered lustily, and told the crowd 
of their great capture. 

Having been round St. Paul’s and satisfied himself of the where- 
abouts of “the Row,” Jacob again began to feel creeping over 
him that sense of loneliness which strangers invariably ‘experience in 
great cities. He returned and walked back again down Ludgate 
Hill, like one in a dream, eventually crossing Trafalgar Square, and 
passing by the very spot where his father had walked about with 
his ‘great trouble. 

Presently Jacob found his way impeded by a great crowd. On 
inquiry, he learned that he was in front of a famous theatre, and that 
this was the benefit night of an eminent actor. Jacob therefore de- 
termined to do what the crowd did; and in a few minutes he found 
himself carried away into the pit, where he took a seat near two 
elderly people who almost immediately began to talk about the 
drama as it was in their younger days, and to regret that as the great 
old actors died out so few great young ones sprang up. 

Gradually the pit became crowded, and the dress circle and boxes 
began to fill up gaily, budding from a few bright hues into quite a far- 
terre of gorgeous dresses, increasing from one or two groups into 
throngs of fashionable people, who, after a great deal of preparation, 
settled themselves down into their seats, as if with a full determi- 
nation of remaining there for along time. Then the lights in the 
great chandelier, which hung over Jacob’s head, suddenly became 
more and more brilliant, until the whole house radiated with a warm 
and ruddy glow. This was accompanied by a few bars of solemn 
music from the orchestra (the members of which had, for some little 
time, been dropping in one by one), gradually swelling into stirring 
music, and formed a fitting prelude to a world of poetry and romance 
that seemed to open up as the curtain gradually rose upon the first 
scene of the most complete and beautiful of comedies—“ As You 
Like It.” 

It had never occurred to Jacob to look at a bill of the play ; he 
was too much occupied with everything else ; and so much in a dream 
of wonder and hope about the great future, into which he felt he was 
entering, that he was content to sit there quietly and dreamily, and 
accept all that occurred. When he discovered by the text what the 
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representation was, his thoughts, however, immediately wandered 
away from the theatre to the school at Cartown, where Spenzonian 
Whiffler had commenced his study of Shakespeare, under the great- 
hearted mysterious schoolmaster. To-morrow, he thought, he might 
see that same Spen, for he had written to the General Post Office, 
and requested his school companion to meet him at the hotel. Then 
Rosalind entered, and Jacob could not help thinking of Lucy, more 
especially as Rosalind’s appearance, her fair bright face and light hair 
and musical voice, reminded him of her who used to lure him away 
from rambles with Spen on pilgrimages through leafy.woods in sum- 
mer. Jacob’s thoughts were suddenly recalled from these memories 
by a burst of applause, that was renewed again and again, while a 
figure, in motley, stood bowing upon the stage. This was Touch- 
stone, represented by a gentleman who was evidently a great 
favourite. 

Jacob applauded with the rest; but he did so in memory of Cartown 
and Spen, and almost with tears in his eyes, because this was one 
of Spen’s favourite parts in those latter days, when the schoolmaster 
opened the magic book, up in the little room that was adorned with 
the theatrical pictures. ‘‘London with thy thousand wonders,” 
thought Jacob, “I would freely sacrifice all, for one day at Car- 
town in the happy, happy times!” 

The play went on, and no sooner did Touchstone begin to speak 
than Jacob could have sworn he was listening to Spen himself. This 
must be mere folly ; he rubbed his eyes, and looked and listened 
again. “Yes, yes, it is, it is,” at length he exclaimed aloud ; only to 
be confused and confounded by a cry of ‘Order, order,” and a con- 
sciousness that a great number of eyes had been suddenly turned 
upon him. He held down his head and waited until the curtain fell 
on the first act. Then he borrowed his neighbour’s bill, and saw that 
he must be mistaken. He read that the performance of the evening 
was for the benefit of Mr. Paul Ferris, upon which occasion he was 
“to be supported by his eminent tutor, Mr. Liston Dudley (his first 
appearance since his retirement from the stage twenty years ago) :— 
Jaques, Mr. Liston Dudley ; Touchstone, Mr. Paul Ferris.” 

Although Jacob found that Touchstone was played by Mr. Paul 
Ferris and not by Mr. Spen Whiffler, he fully believed that the wit of 
Cartown School was here before him, enjoying the realisation of those 
dreams of ambition in which he had so often indulged when mixing 
Indian ink at the pump on mapping days, or rambling through the 
Cartown meadows. The fifth scene confirmed him; for. whose 
but Mr. Gregory Spawling’s was that sad yet benignant face which 
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turned a sorrowful smile of recognition when the applause shook 
the very house ? 

Jacob was almost beside himself with astonishment and delight. 
He clapped his hands and cried “ Bravo” till he was hoarse. The 
two old playgoers were astonished at the young man’s enthusiasm, 
though the whole house was moved with joy. Ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs ; bouquets and flowers were showered upon the stage 
from every box ; the pit rose to its feet, rose en masse close up to the 
orchestra and cheered frantically. Presently the rich deep voice 
spoke— 

More, more, I pr’ythee, more ! 

How well Jacob remembered those kind yet melancholy tones ! 
There were many others in this theatre who had not forgotten them ; 
men who were growing old, and who fancied they were young again, 
now that they heard once more a voice which carried them back for 
a quarter of a century, when Liston Dudley was the delight of the 
playgoing world. 

As the action of the play went on Jacob could not help likening 
the woods near Cartown to the Forest of Arden; especially when the 
Jaques of the latter was the philosopher of the former—the teacher 
who had guided his mind with fine maxims and noble thoughts in 
pleasant rambles through rural glades and woody mazes. “ Many a 
time and oft,” too, had Jacob heard that epitome of life—‘ All the 
world’s a stage,” spoken by the schoolmaster; but never had the 
picture seemed so striking as now, every fresh phase of “the seven 
ages” stamping his imagination with a vignette, as perfect as if 
limned by the painter’s art. 

The appiause was like the rattle of falling water, and it continued 
for many minutes. 

Then came the song of Amiens ; and once again the old time and 
the old sensations and the old thoughts agitated Jacob so much that 
he would fain have rushed into the street to compose himself ; but 
that might not be, for the theatre was too crowded to admit of any 
single person forcing a passage out. 

Jacob was therefore compelled to sit as calmly as his agitated 
feelings would permit, until Rosalind spoke the epilogue and the 
theatrical gates were shut upon the forest paradise. 

The enthusiasm of the audience now knew no bounds. In 
deference to it the curtain went up upon all the performers ; then 
Jaques and, Touchstone, with Rosalind between them, came before 
the curtain, and it was with difficulty that Spen gathered up all the 
bouquets, and loaded the lady’s kirtle with them. 
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Then there was a loud call for Jaques, who came forward to the 
footlights, and in a voice tremulous with emotion expressed his 
gratitude for the kindness of the audience. 

“My dear friends,” he said, “your generous recognition over- 
whelms me. My desertion of you years ago without explanation 
makes your forgiveness more than kind; I shall never forget it. 
Twenty years have passed. It was a painful event that dragged me 
from you. I am an old man now.” 

The actor spoke in disjointed sentences, and with an evident desire 
to say something that he could not quite express. Whenever he 
paused the house applauded him with a strange sympathetic earnest- 
ness. 

“During my exile, Fortune was kind to me. It threw in my way 
a pupil who awakened some of the old feelings (applause); awakened 
a love of my early profession so warmly that I am here (cheers). 
Paul Ferris has reunited the broken links; he brought me here 
to-night to share these honours which he is modest enough to say 
you have showered upon him in memory of me. My dear friends, 
this reunion has cast a sunbeam on the autumnal path of age (cheers). 
My tongue is aot eloquent. I cannot express in words what I feel 
in my heart. Permit me to say ‘ Farewell’ (cries of ‘No, no,” and 
applause. A voice: “God bless you, Dudley”). Dear friends, 
Farewell. 


I were but little happy if I could say how much. 


Farewell! Farewell !” 

The applause broke out afresh as the old actor retired ; and there 
were tears in many other eyes besides those of Jacob Martyn. 

Jacob now made the best of his way to the door. Half-stifled, 
and under the influence of a variety of strong emotions, he pushed 
on from the pit to the box entrance, and there inquired how he 
could send his card to Mr. Ferris. He was directed to the stage 
door, which, after many inquiries, Jacob found at the top of a damp 
mildewy alley. 

Following sundry shabby looking people, Jacob entered the door 
pointed out to him, and found himself in the presence of the stage 
porter. 

“Can I send my card to Mr. Paul Ferris ?” inquired Jacob. 

‘“*He’s just gone on in the second piece,” said the porter (a fat 
inquisitive thick-headed looking fellow) over the half door, which 
barred egress to his den, and enabled him to see who passed and 
repassed., 
3c 
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“ My business with him is of the utmost importance,” said Jacob, 
civilly. 

“Has Mr. Simmons nearly done?” said a slipshod woman, thrust- 
ing herself before Jacob. 

“No, he ain’t,” said the porter. 

‘Will you tell him little Jane’s very bad, and he’s to come home 
quick,” said the woman, hurriedly. 

“Worse to-night, then?” inquired the porter in a low, sudden, 
sympathetic manner. 

‘*Very bad,” said the woman; “we fear she'll not get the night 
over.” 

“ Here, you,” said the porter, calling to a boy who was passing, 
“ tell Mr. Simmons that he’s wanted at home as soon as he can get 
away.” 

Woman and boy disappeared, and Jacob resumed his business. 

“What would you advise me to do, sir?” said he pacifically 
and respectfully, for he felt that he had only to win the porter’s 
interest to do almost what he pleased. 

“You wish to send to Mr. Ferris?” 

“Ves.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Merely my card, and a message that Mr. Martyn is waiting.” 

“Would you like to step in, out of the draught ?” 

Jacob stepped in out of the draught, and did all he could to open 
a conversation with the porter, who took’ the first opportunity to send 
up Jacob’s card. The stage Argus, notwithstanding, said but little 
to him, devoting his chief attention to a kettle on a few smouldering 
cinders, and to a conversation about canaries with an old fellow who 
had just limped in. 

During this conversation Jacob had time to examine the dis- 
orderly apartment in which he had been so fortunate as to obtain a 
seat. It presented to the eye a strange conglomeration of litter— 
two tables, a bench, two chairs, a glue-pot, a battered fender, a 
broken poker, an empty bottle, a yellow jug, a box, a number of old 
playbills, several dirty newspapers, a greasy book, a hammer, and 
other miscellaneous articles ; besides several notices, in bad writing, 
hanging from the dirty walls, one of which said manifestos particularly 
attracted Jacob's attention. 

It informed daring and presumptuous authors that the manage- 
ment of that theatre would not be responsible for the return of any 
manuscripts which might be left there for consideration. Jacob 
little thought how many hope-sick Triplets had looked at that sign, 
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almost with tears in their eyes, and begged like suppliant slaves for 
some reply about their plays, which, if only enacted, would make the 
fortune of the house ! 

Men, women, and children passed and repassed Jacob as he stood 
in the porter’s room. They were all busy and shabby, most of them 
were merry, some of them carried jugs of beer, some had mysterious 
parcels under their aprons. Jacob could hear the rumbling of 
scenery in the distance, and the faint echoes of applause and 
laughter in the house. The farce had just begun. 

“ What’s the message, Tom?” presently said a man, thrusting his 
head over the porter’s half-door. The questioner was very profusely 
painted, and dressed in a gaudy Spanish suit. 

“Is that Mr. Simmons?” said the porter, rising from his knees 
after an attempt to rouse the fire into a sufficient heat to warm the 
kettle. 

“Yes, be quick—lI shall be called in a moment. What’s the 
news ?” 

“Well, it’s bad—little Jane is worse.” 

“ Poor darling !” said the actor, with a sigh that was pitiful ; and 
then Jacob heard a voice say, “‘Mr. Simmons called,” and the player 
was gone. 

“Ts that the father of the sick child?” Jacob ventured to 
inquire. 

“Aye, poor fellow!” said the old man, who had been talking 
about canaries, “he only lost his wife six months since, and he’s 
playing a comic lover—do you hear the house, how it’s laughing? 
Mr. Ferris has got him by the ear now, after discovering him in a 
cupboard, where a domestic is supposed to have hidden him. A 
pleasant situation while your heart’s breaking about a dying child! 
Ah! thank God, I’ve given over work, and have neither chick nor 
child !” 

At this moment a figure leaned over the porter’s door which 
attracted everybody’s attention. The old man rose respectfully from 
his seat ; the porter bowed obsequiously ; and Jacob Martyn fixed 
his eyes upon Mr. Spawling of Cartown, who was Mr. Liston Dudley 
of London. But how altered now that he was off the stage! Before , 
the footlights he had looked younger than when Jacob knew him at 
Cartown ; but now the wrinkles were all to be seen, and the bushy 
eyebrows were as white as snow. The mouth was a little more 
sunken, the chin slightly more prominent than of yore; but there 
was all the former benignant expression there. 

“Do you know if my cab is ready ?” inquired Mr. Dudley. 
302 
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“Tt is, sir,” said a voice from behind, and Jacob’s old friend was 
about to turn away. 

“Stay, sir, a moment, if you please,” said Jacob, advancing and 
opening the half-door. ‘Do you not know me?” 

“The voice is familiar to me,” said Mr. Spawling, slowly ; ‘ but 
my sight is not so good as it was ; come a little nearer.” 

Jacob advanced; and, unable any longer to endure the vacant 
gaze of his old friend, he suddenly seized him by the hand and 
pronounced his own name. 

Then the great man knew him immediately, and the joy at this 
unexpected meeting was mutual. 

“Why, what a fine fellow you have grown, to be sure—and 
‘ bearded like the pard.’” 

“Not exactly,” said Jacob, laughing at this sally about certain 
signs of manliness which had made by no means an uncertain 
appearance on the lower part of Jacob’s face. 

“Well, we will not stand gossipping here,” said Mr. Spawling ; 
“come home with me. I have refused a score of invitations to 
supper, and declined to take any one home, feeling that I must rest 
and get this excitement over; but you will help me; we shall get 
back to the country; come along ;” and turning to the porter and 
putting something in his hand, he said: ‘ Tell Mr. Ferris to follow 
us immediately—tell him that Mr. Jacob Martyn and his friend Mr. 
Spawling have gone to sup with Mr. Dudley.” 

Jacob’s old friend smiled sadly at his own joke; and, in a few 
minutes afterwards, Jacob and the famous actor were being driven 
through the busy streets to the north side of Regent’s Park, where 
Mr. Liston Dudley and his pupil lived in happy companionship 
together. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


RETURNS ONCE MORE TO THE GROVE, WHERE JACOB NARRATES HIS 
LONDON ADVENTURES TO MR. WINDGATE WILLIAMS. 


“So you found the tide at the flood, as I predicted?” said the 
Dinsley editor, sticking a glass in his eye, and looking admiringly 
at Jacob over the steam of a hot glass of grog. 

“Yes; and I had some adventures on the rapid current,” said 

- Jacob. 

“ First about Ginghems’—let’s have it brief and pointed, like an 
epigram.” 

“They accepted my sketches ; the title they liked best was the 
one you liked best—‘ On the Track of a Sunbeam.’” 
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“ Bravo! go on—go on, favoured of Fortune.” 

“Two hundred pounds, and something more in case it is the 
success they think it may be.” 

“ Hurrah—go it, Midas !” 

“A guinea for every column I write for the /ost—they must be 
sketches of places or character.” 

“Yes, Croesus ; yes, gold-coiner, yes, yes.” 

Mr. Williams rose from his seat and contemplated Jacob closely. 
Jacob, in his turn, smoked and looked calmly up into his friend’s 
gloomy face. 

“ No humbug, Jacob ?” 

** None at all—truth, sir; no romancing.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“An engagement to go into Wales and finish a book com- 
menced by a poor fellow who died after the first fifty pages were 
written.” 

“Why, people are actually dying that you may inherit! You've 
not been up to the ‘ Faust’ trick—no, you are too young for that— 
once knew a fellow who tried to sell himself to the devil. But what 
is this Welsh book ?” 

“The Romantic History of the Welsh.” 

“To be followed by the ‘ Romantic History of Jacob Martyn?’” 

* All in good time,” said Jacob. ‘A cynical fellow whom I met 
at Ginghems’—I had luncheon there—a seedy fellow—an Oxford 
man, I think, and a doctor—very clever he seemed—he told me I 
had better be a shoeblack than a literary man; my end would be sure 
to be miserable.” 

“ You will be an exception, Jacob.” 

“*The doctor said perhaps that was my thought; all men thought 
so; every man thought every other man mortal but himself, and 
so on.” 

“True ; but you are the exception, Jacob.” 

“ The seedy doctor—he was really a nice fellow, but awfully cynical 
—asked me how I could expect to meet a better fate than Cervantes, 
Spenser, Otway, Butler, Dryden. I said we iived in better days. 
He laughed and said I was young and hopeful, and that the sun had 
broken in upon my path early; but I had better go and sweep a 
crossing, for the cloud and the storm and the tempest would soon be 
upon me.” 

“ Ah, he was a disappointed man—but a struggle in London is no 
joke. To be a bookseller’s hack is to drag a chain on an empty 
stomach—lots of clever men starving in London. Sometimes taverns 
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ruin them—but, poor devils, a drink and a chat is their chief 
pleasure ; and many of them pretend they are doing well when they are 
dying of chagrin and want of food. Ah, Jacob—you are a lucky dog !” 

“Then you think I have had no troubles ?” 

“None sir, none.” 

** Very well ; I will not argue the point. Do you know Piccadilly?” 

“T do. Once dined with Lord de Withers—had a house near the 
Duke of Allcourt’s place—not far from Hyde Park Corner.” 

“Yes, all right,” said Jacob; “I had a call to make in Piccadilly.” 

“Indeed! More triumphs?” 

“No, the lady had gone abroad.” 

Jacob’s voice trembled just a little. He was trying to be cool. 
He wanted to talk about Lucy. He thought if he could only gossip 
with Williams about his early love, he might come to regard it as all 
over, and get the image of that dear face out of his mind. It was his 
only secret from Williams. He had almost given up hoping that Lucy 
would still think of him. If he could only have been told that she 
was married he would have gone with a damaged heart to Edith 
Winthorpe, and looked for complete repairs in time. But for his 
wonderful success in the Row, and the vista of distinction which it 
opened before him, he would not have dared to ring the Thornton 
bell. He did it in a moment of desperation. He was almost glad 
there was no one at home. 

“ The lady ?” said Williams. 

**T will tell you that incident some other time,” said Jacob, knock- 
ing the ashes of his cigar into the fire. 

“Now; no time like the present.” 

“ Not now, thank you,” said Jacob. ‘“ By-and-by. There is some- 
thing else that will be quite as interesting to you. I have often 
talked to yot' about Mr. Spawling and Spen Whiffler ?” 

“Yes, and I know them by heart. Schoolmaster and merriman— 
clown and Shakespeare—Petroski and ghost—friend came at last— 
and all that.” 

“T saw them in London.” 

“ Of course—everybody sees everybody in London—Spen on the 
stage, of course.” 

“Yes, and entre nous, Mr. Spawling too.” 

_ “ Poor old boy—doing the old man, eh ?—ah ! old men should be 
able to leave the stage when they are themselves literally in the sere 
and yellow leaf. ‘Superfluous lags’ » &e.” 

“No; I'll tell you a secret, Mr. Williams—a bit of real romance. 
Have you ever heard of Mr. Liston Dudley ?” 
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“Heard of him—aye, marry that have I—and seen him—great 
man, sir—left the stage twenty years ago.” 

“‘ He is my Mr. Spawling,” said Jacob, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets and gazing at Windgate, with the satisfaction of one who 
communicates startling news. 

“No, no—come, no chaff.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Spawling is Mr. Liston Dudley; and that Spen 
Whiffler is Mr. Paul Ferris, who is such an immense favourite.” 

“ By all the Fates, but this is a wonderful story !—you'll believe 
some of my anecdotes now.” 

“T saw Spen on his benefit night; Mr. Spawling played Jaques to 
his Touchstone.” 

“Well, go on with your romance, as you like it, but don’t chaff me.’ 

“Tam telling you the truth in every particular; I supped with 
them, and the next morning carried a letter of introduction and 
recommendation from Mr. Liston Dudley to Ginghems.” 

“* Marvellous !—the whole thing has been specially arranged—the 
tide was not only at the flood, but there was a big ship ready fitted 
out and loaded to your hands—a sort of ‘ Arabian Nights’ affair.” 

“‘Spen and I went to the General Post Office and found two letters 
there, besides the one I wrote before I started for town. Spen had 
called so frequently, during a couple of years, for letters and found 
none, that he had given me up; I had treated his instructions, you 
know, as a joke, and when I discovered my own stupidity, it was 
too late.” 

“You are too much in the habit of treating things which you con- 
sider extraordinary as jokes—that affair of mine with the Prussian 
Count and the swindler—aye, and other incidents of London life 
—but you'll get over that kind of scepticism.” 

“No doubt ; but stay a moment; I have not finished yet. You 
will never guess who I met at the hotel in the evening.” 

“ An acquaintance—a friend—an enemy—or what ?” 

“‘ He can scarcely be said to belong to either category, though he 
swears he will be my friend.” 

“ Of course—to him that hath shall be given—but name, name— 
who is the gallant homme.” 

“Do you remember the jolly, pompous ‘magistrate of Middleton, 
Squire Northcotes ?” 

“Yes, with a lively recollection of the fear of being brought before 
him for the Star affair.” 

“T found him sitting over whisky punch in a lonely corner of the 
coffee-room ; we exchanged looks of curiosity for some little time, 
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which ended in mutual recognition. You remember my telling you 
of the interview I had with him.” 

“Yes ; the Fates preserve him !” 

“He reminded me of it, made me give him my address and pro- 
mise to call and see him whenever I visited Middleton.” 

“T always told you he was good at the bottom—odd and pompous, 
I grant you—not over refined—shows a most laudable desire, more- 
over, to wipe out any little injustice to the father by kindness to the 
son. Well, Jacob, I congratulate you with all my heart—and when 
you rise to be a very great man, don’t forget poor old Windgate 
Williams, who might also have been something more than he is if he 
had had half your industry ; though he never found out, as you have 
done, the exact time when the tide was at the flood—if he ad made 
that discovery he would have found no ship to embark in—and sup- 
posing he had found the ship, he would have been wrecked before 
he was fairly out of port. Fortune never did anything for me—per- 
haps she was right—but believe me I am happy in your success— 
God bless you, Jacob, my boy, God bless you!” And Mr. Williams 
marched out of the room to compose his feelings ; while Jacob sat 
down to compose a letter, in reply to one from Dr. Johnson placed 
in his hands that morning. 

Mrs. Smick, to some extent, interfered with Jacob’s epistolary 
work by stepping in to make some trivial inquiry, and remaining to 
worm out of Jacob, if possible, the secret of his recent sudden 
journey, which she had reason to fear in some way threatened the 
loss of a lodger. 

Jacob speedily confirmed Mrs. Smick’s fears ; and that voluble 
lady shed several tears over the prospect of Mr. Martyn’s 
departure. . 

It was just as her dear Smick so often said, which his remarks 
were always naturally good, that you no sooner got used to a thing, 
not that she meant Mr. Martyn was a thing, but the remark was 
allegorical, as poor Smick used to say, and no sooner did you get 
used to it than you lost it. Never had she had a gentleman, who 
more behaved himself as sich, though Mr. Williams was very kind, 
and all that, which it were not for a poor widow to undervalue, but 
she should never have felt his leaving her as she would Mr. 

Martyn. 
‘Jacob soothed his landlady by a glowing evlogium of her kindness 
and attention since he had had the pleasure of living at the Grove. 

After a few more tears, Mrs. Smick continued her discourse. 

“It is not as I wish to make mischief, which were never a 
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weakness of anybody belonging to me, but if you have told that 
Edith Winthorpe ”— - 

“ That Edith Winthorpe! I really do not see why you should 
speak of the young lady in an offensive manner,” said Jacob, 
turning a reproachful look upon Mrs. Smick. 

“Well, of course it is not for me to question people’s likes and 
dislikes, and if you prefer it, Mr. Martyn, I will drop the subjeck.” 

“You may please yourself about that, Mrs. Smick,” said Jacob, 
curtly. 

“Well, I’ll say no more, but it does seem strange that two young 
people, who have made eyes at each other so long, should be both 
tired of the Grove at the same time: but I wish you good night, sir.” 
Mrs. Smick, after drying her crocodile tears, swept out of the room, 
with a majestic air that both puzzled and amused him. 

Her strange words were soon forgotten in his plans for the future. 
Having answered Mr. Johnson’s letter, Jacob drew his chair towards 
the fire and wondered. He looked back to the days of the factory 
angel; he saw Middleton in the red embers of the fire ; he walked 
up the long straggling street from the bridge, and into the little back 
garden ; he heard the factory hymn; he saw that dear face at the 
window ; he sat beside the mail driver, and wandered in the woods 
of Cartown; he watched a lovely girl gathering apples; he heard 
the clock beating away the moments during that last day in her dear 
society ; he saw himself a wanderer in highways and byeways; he 
saw the frost and snow, and the ice-bound river of his hopes, and 
now, lo! the sunshine was coming. If he could know one thing he 
would be the happiest fellow in all the world. Oh! for a real 
magician’s glass in which he might see the face of her who should 
be his wife ! 


(To be continued.) 











TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I nope when Mark Twain arrives in America after his visit to 
London that he will devote a portion of his valuable time to the 
international copyright question. What he is suffering in England at 
the hands of Mr. Hotten is a sort of martyrdom with which scores of 
English authors are acquainted. It would, however, be easy for Mr. 
Hotten to come to some understanding with Mark Twain, and I trust, 
for the credit of English publishing, that he will do so, though Mr. 
Hotten’s training and instincts are American. All Mark Twain now 
desires is that he-should have an opportunity of revising the books 
which the Piccadilly publisher issues in his name. Surely this can be 
arranged. There can be no question about Mr. Hotten having popu- 
larised American humour in this country. I have before me some of 
his earliest publications. At the date of them they were quite new 
in style and matter. Moreover, they are turned out in a fashion that 
is novel, piquant, and effective, and it is a pity that an enterprising 
publisher should lose much of the credit he deserves by an unseemly 
quarrel with one of the men whom he delights to honour in large 
type and showy covers. Mr. Hotten has published some of the most 
curious and interesting books of the day; it is to be regretted that he 
is not as popular with his authors as he seems to be with the public. 
By this time, however, he has probably learnt that the public neither 
understands nor cares about battles between authors and publishers ; 
and I dare say newspaper letters and discussions do him an infinite 
amount of good as advertisements. “Screamers,” “ Eye-openers,” and 
his other well-known shilling books have increased largely in circula- 
tion since Mark Twain objected to the titles. I have not met amore 
agreeable or interesting American gentleman than Mark Twain (his 
name is Samuel L. Clemens), and I am sorry that the pleasure of his 
visit should be marred by reminiscences of Piccadilly. He is writing 
a book upon us. I believe the story of the last Constable of the 
. Tower has impressed him more than humorously ; but he does not 
know that the constable refused a peerage. 





ProFessor W. K. Ciirrorp very happily distinguishes “‘ scientific 
thought” from “technical thought.” Technical thought predicted 
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correctly all the facts of a solar eclipse long before the phenomenon 
occurred ; scientific thought discovered a new planet in theory before 
it was discovered in fact. Technical thought reasons from admitted 
premises not only to old results, but to new adaptations of old results ; 
scientific thought takes a speculative “leap in the dark,” trusting in 
a law of nature wider than the discovered law, but in strict analogy 
with it, and presents a result in advance of any previously arrived at. 
Having expounded that distinction, this most promising young 
philosopher of Cambridge points out that scientific thought is not an 
accompaniment or condition of human progress, but ‘‘ human progress 
itself.” Iam tempted to add an illustration to those advanced by 
Professor Clifford in elucidation of his position. Modern Chinese 
civilisation is a good example of the working out of technical thought; 
while the contemporary history of the Anglo-Saxon race demonstrates 
the working of scientific thought. We are apt, perhaps, to underrate 
the mental processes which form the motive power of the national 
life of the Chinese: Some cbservers have spoken of mechanical 
and industrial operations in the Celestial Empire as purely and 
blindly imitative. But the Chinese do not go to work blindly. 
In the designing and construction of palaces and bridges their 
engineers and architects exercise a form of intelligence scarcely 
distinguishable from that of our own engineers and architects, who 
design and build on well recognised principles. ‘The Chinaman is, 
in fact, not specially imitative; he is conservative. He does not 
copy anything new, but follows always in the old track. We must 
give the race credit for intelligence equal to the work they are doing, 
but there is no margin. They have no scientific thought, and there- 
fore no progress. When did original thinking cease to operate in 
China? Is Chinese civilisation the monument raised by an early 
family of men whose inheritance was taken from them and their 
work carried on, without improvement, by the inferior race which 
now occupies the country? Or is that stagnation, extending back to 
pre-historic times, the consequence of the accidental setting up of a 
conservative fetish which has somehow obtained an almost super- 
natural power over the mental faculties of the people? 





“THE arts and sciences humbly crave audience of Your Majesty.” 
I am quoting from a dedication addressed to King George the 
Second in the year 1727. The writer was the famous old globe- 
maker, Ephraim Chambers ; the book was the ‘‘ Cyclopzedia;’—the first 
dictionary of arts and sciences and general knowledge ever published 
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in England. Is it not a notable fact in the history of the arts and 
sciences that words which formed a neat and courtier-like com- 
pliment to the Sovereign one hundred and forty-five years ago, would 
to-day, if addressed to the Queen, sound like an elaborate insult? 
“The arts and sciences humbly crave audience!” Ephraim 
Chambers was not a satirist. The words were not set down in irony. 
They may be taken to represent in a rough fashion the relations 
between the throne and intellectual pursuits in 1727. 





Mr. Lampton Younc, maintains that the pilchards caught off 
the Cornish coast, and the sardines which we import so largely from the 
French shores of the Bay of Biscay are identical, only grown larger by 
the time when the shoals reach England. He thereupon recommends 
the preserving of pilchards in oil in Cornwall for home consumption ; 
but he takes no notice of the fact that of all the fish caught in the south 
of England there are none so largely exported as pilchards. In lonely 
huts in the cavernous shelter of the magnificent rocks which overlook 


the ocean between St. Just and Land’s End the wanderer in the 


autumn vacation—now unhappily over—might watch the process of 
pressing the oil out of those fish and preparing them for the markets 
of Spain and Alexandria. Vessels freighted with pilchards for the 
south meet in their passage the deeply-laden_ ships bringing whole 
cargoes of sardines for British consumption. Sardines are costly, 
and pilchards are cheap. I wish Mr. Young success in his project for 
teaching Cornishmen the art of preserving their fish in tins of oil. 





Very seriously Mr. A. Hall follows me in my somewhat random 
speculations as to the ultimate fate of European races settled in North 
America. I warned our Transatlantic cousins that they must accustom 
themselves to contemplate the possibility of their descendants 
assuming the physique and perhaps some other characteristics of 
Red Indians. Mr. Hall thinks the North American Yankees must 
die out, if ever the stream of immigration should cease, unless they 
infuse their blood with that of an alien race. They must, in fact, 
mix with the remnants of the Cherokees, the Chocktaws, and the 


Chickasaws to save themselves. I would rather not, however, be. 


hasty in jumping to a conclusion on any one of these very difficult 
ethnological questions. The Aryans, for aught I know, are a myth, 
’ and their apparent fate may not be taken as one of the premises of a 
syllogism condemning the great American people to ultimate extinc- 
tion. There is surely something in adaptability. Anglo-Saxons do 
not take kindly to the natural conditions of existence in India, and 
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we may regard this as a sign that our struggle for life there would be 
hard and costly ; but North American immigrants from the Eastern 
hemisphere soon learn to feel at home in the new land, and rarely 
think of returning to the old countries. They may have a struggle 
for it, but I think they are gifted with a vitality and adaptability which 
will carry them over the brunt of transplantation. But when, in the 
course of ages, the feat shall have been accomplished, I am not sure 
that they will resemble Europeans. 





Herz is a handful of hints for any picturesque writer dreaming of 
sketching the Court of the Prince Regent. It is taken from the 
recently published volume of Mr. Rush’s recollections of the English 
Court ; and turns up in an account of his first visit to Court. All 
were in rich costume. Men of genius and science were there. The 
nobility were numerous; so were the military. There were from 
forty to fifty generals, perhaps as many admirals, with throngs of 
officers of ranks inferior. But what struck the quick eye of the 
American most of all was the number of wounded men limping about 
the corridors of Carlton House. A thin, pallid figure with a sparkling 
eye comes slowly along, and Mr. Rush asks his cécerone who it is. 
“That’s General Walker. He was pierced with bayonets, leading on 
the assault at Badajoz.” ‘And he close by, tall, but limping?” 
“Colonel Ponsonby ; he was left for dead at Waterloo ; the cavalry, 
it was thought, trampled upon him.” Then came one of like port, 
but deprived of a leg, slowly moving, and the whisper went, “ That’s 
Lord Anglesea.” A fourth had been wounded at Seringapatam ; a 
fifth at Talavera. Some had suffered in Egypt ; some in America. 
There were those who had received scars on the deck with Nelson ; 
others who had carried them from the days of Howe. One, yes one, 
had fought at Saratoga. It was so that his inquiries were answered. 
“Each did his duty,” this was the favourite praise bestowed. ‘‘So it 
is,” adds Mr. Rush; “ other nations chiefly fight on or near their 
own territory, the English everywhere ;” and what was true then is 
true now. 





PERHAPS as a companion picture to this of the Prince Regent’s 
Jevée, | may reproduce Mr. Rush’s sketch of one of the most striking 
of Queen Charlotte’s drawing-rooms, the first that was held after the 
death of the Princess Charlotte. This was on the 26th of February, 
1818, a red letter day in the annals of the Court. Piccadilly was 
lined with carriages. Every avenue to the palace was packed with 
people. Inside the palace you could hardly stir. It took Lady 
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Castlereagh, ‘“ towering in her bloom,” three-quarters of an hour to 
make her way up a single pair of stairs with Mrs. Rush. “The whole 
group stood motionless. The hoop dresses of the ladies sparkling 
with lama, their plumes, their lappets, the fanciful attitudes which the 
hoops occasioned, some getting out of position, as when in Addison’s 
time they were adjusted to shoot a door, the various costumes of the 
gentlemen, as they stood pinioning their elbows, or holding their 
swords, the common hilarity from the common dilemma ; the bland 
recognitions passing between those above and below, made up alto- 
gether an exhibition so picturesque that a painter might give it as 
illustrative so far of the Court of that era.” But the scene on the 
staircase was nothing in comparison with that which met the eye in 
the room where a stately old Duchess of seventy-six summers sat in 
all the benignity of rank and age upon a velvet chair, with the Prin- 
cesses at her side, and with half the aristocracy of England in her 
presence. “It was like the bursting out of Spring,” says Mr. Rush, 
contrasting the scene with all its bright colouring with the gloom 
which had till then distinguished the Court in consequence of the — 
Princess Charlotte’s loss. ‘‘No lady was without her plume; the 
whole was a waving field of feathers. Some were blue like the sky ; 
some tinged with red ; here you saw violet and yellow ; there shades 
of green. But the most were like tufts of snow. Then the diamonds 
encircling them caught the sun through the windows, and threw their 
dazzling beams around. Then the hoops! I cannot describe these. 
They should be seen. To see one is nothing, but to see a thousand 
and their thousand wearers! I afterwards sat in the Ambassador’s 
box at a coronation. That sight faded before this. Each lady 
seemed to rise out of a little gilded barricade, or one of silvery 
texture. This topped by a plume, and ‘the face divine interposing,’ 
gave to the whole an effect so unique, so fraught with feminine grace 
and grandeur, that it seemed as if a curtain had risen to showa 
pageant in another sphere. It was brilliant and joyous. Those to 
whom it was not new stood to gaze as I did—Canning for one. His 
fine eye took it all in. You saw admiration in the great statesmen, 
Lord Liverpool, Huskisson, the Lord Chancellor, everybody! Now 
I saw radiating on all sides British beauty, and I had the inward 
assurance that my countrywomen were its inheritresses. Jarre 
_pulchra filia pulchrior. So appeared to me the drawing room of 
Queen Charlotte: the whole was harmony, though parts of the 
lasiies’ dresses may have been incongruous. Like old English build- 
ings and Shakespeare, it carried the feelings with it. It triumphed 
over criticism.” 
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THE reappearance of rinderpest in the Yorkshire Wolds ought to 
set English farmers thinking afresh how they can protect themselves 
against the losses which the necessities of our increasing population, 
with its increasing love of beefsteaks and legs of mutton, expose 
it to now year by year. The value of our flocks and herds has 
been set down at £220,000,000, a sum equal to about one-fourth of 
the National Debt ; and till now these flocks and herds have been 
freer from disease than any in Europe. The rinderpest is a new 
sensation—the foot and mouth disease an ugly surprise. The first 
cost us £5,000,000, in the form of direct losses, upon its visit four 
or five years ago; and what it cost then it may cost us again any 
day. Perhaps if our own pastures were properly turned to account 
we might stand up independent of the foreigner. But this, at present, 
is only a dream, and may be nothing more than a dream for years to 
come. Yet till we are independent of the foreigner, till the market 
is in our own hands, we shall never be free from the risks which 
Free Trade carries with it; and the only way to protect ourselves 
against these risks is through the principle of insurance. At present 
scores of farmers might be ruined in a few days by the rinderpest, 
the price of sirloin increased to 1s. 6d. per pound, and the cattle 
trade turned into a lottery where the graziers cf Dumfriesshire or ot 
Devon might make their fortune at the expense of those of Yorkshire 
and of Norfolk. We have all an interest in guarding against this ; 
and if we cannot close our ports the next best thing is to indemnify 
ourselves against the risk of open ports—and this I hope to see done 
before the year is out. 





Here is a fact for political economists and seamstresses. The 
superintendent nurse of the sick wards of a workhouse in the West 
of England recently asked the Guardians for an increase of salary 
from £25 a year to £30, besides her board and lodging, and for a 
pint of beer and 4 0z. of wine or spirits a day. The Guardians 
hummed and ha’d for a few moments, beat the tattoo upon the table, 
and “caved in.” Might it not have been more economical to try 
Mrs. Harris’s plan, simply stipulating beforehand that the nurse should 
not drink more than a pipe of port in the year? 





EvEN sport is now taking a scientific turn, and dynamite is 
promising—or threatening, shall I say ?—to take the place of the 
salmon spear and the harpoon of the whalers. It has been discovered 
that 1% oz. of this preparation, let down into the water in a common 
pomatum bottle and exploded, will kill all the fish for hundreds of 
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yards without injuring their appearance or fitness for-food. Mr. 
Dougall is talking of trying it in salmon fishing in Labrador; but the 
fish poachers are beforehand with him at home, and are doubling 
and trebling their returns by a plan which outwits all the vigilance 
of the preservers. We shall have to keep our eyes open if this new 
explosive becomes too cheap. 





Wuart romances we all carry about with us! Here is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now confessing that the greatest disappointment of 
his life was the loss of the Greek Chair in the University of Glasgow, 
long years ago. Perhaps to-morrow’ we shall have Mr. Ayrton 
startling us with the revelation of an affaire de ceur? To most of us 
the second confession would not be a whit more surprising than the 
first. Yet we have no right to be surprised at either. Mr. Lowe 
canvassing for this Greek Chair in the Scottish University, and 
turning away, upon his defeat, to find the world sinking under his 
feet and the prospect closing upon him all round, is what I suppose 
all of us have gone through in turn, only perhaps to discover, in five 
cases out of six, that the greatest disappointment of our lives was, 
after all, the best thing that could have happened to us. How 
bitterly Thackeray must have felt the loss of that appointment as 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle at Constantinople, and 
Douglas Jerrold the refusal of his application for a seat in the gallery 
of St. Stephen’s! Yet but for these disappointments we should in 
all probability never have had “ Vanity Fair” and “ Pendennis,” or 
anything beyond the first trifles of Douglas Jerrold’s genius. And 
suppose Mr. Disraeli had succeeded in his first application to Sir 
Robert Peel for an undersecretaryship, where would the right 
hon. member for Bucks be to-day in the ranks of the House of 
Commons? Or, to take a more striking instance, suppose the Duke 
of Wellington had been successful in his application for a commis- 
sionership of excise, when that olive complexioned young sub- 
lieutenant of artillery in Paris contemplated retiring to a cottage in 
one of the pleasant valleys of France, and giving up his life to the 
study of mathematics—how should we all be reading history to-day? 
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